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Rediscovering Our Apostolic 

IDENTITY IN THE 21ST CENTURY 

Archbishop Anastasios (Yannoulatos) of Tirana and All Albania 1 

No one questions it in theory. On the contrary, we confess it 
solemnly and repeat it nearly every time we gather to worship. We 
profess our belief in “one holy, catholic and apostolic Church” and 
proclaim our membership in it. But in practice, however, it would 
seem that many Orthodox believers, and even many local Churches, 
commonly embrace a rather limited definition of “apostolic.” Hand¬ 
books on Dogmatics in the majority of the Orthodox Churches in 
Europe and the Middle East (for instance those of P. Trembelas, 
I. Karmiris, N. Moutsopoulou, K. Skouteris, and Chr. Krikonis), 
the tools by which new generations of Orthodox clerics and lay peo¬ 
ple are formed, emphasize as a rule three main points: first, that the 
Church is apostolic in that it was established by Christ and its foun¬ 
dations laid by the aposdes; second, that the Church preserves intact 
and unchanged the teaching of the apostles, the apostolic faith and 
tradition; and, third, that the Church is erected firmly upon the 
unbroken succession of bishops from the aposdes. 

These are incontrovertible truths, whose details have already 
been vividly described by others. But there is another fundamental 
dimension, essential shading to this colorful portrait of apostoli- 
city, that I would like to focus on here. Our guide to a deeper 
understanding of this theme will be the New Testament. 

A 

The idea of a divine mission also appears in other religions (take, 
for example, Zoroaster, Muhammad, Nanak, and in the Greek 

1 This paper was originally presented to a Symposium on Missions, held at St Vladi¬ 
mir’s Seminary, February, 2003. 
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world, Epictetus and Hermes Trismegistus.) In Biblical revelation, 
however, this idea is intimately linked to the salvation of the whole 
world and is expressed in language that draws especially from the 
basic verb apostello , “I send out,” and its related forms. 

Christ s awareness that he has been sent by the Father is vividly 
portrayed in the Gospels. He is the one “whom the Father conse¬ 
crated and sent into the world” (Jn 10.36; cf. “The Father has sent 
me”—-Jn 5.36; 5.38; 6.29; 6.57; “I have not come of my own 
accord; he who sent me is true,... and he sent me”—Jn 7.28-29; 
cf. Jn 8.42). In the Gospel of John, in particular, we encounter this 
truth forty times, like an inspiring refrain. The absolute unity of 
the Father and Son is such that the attitude one takes towards Jesus 
projects to the Father (Jn 5.23, 12.45). 

This witness constitutes the fundamental principle of the mes¬ 
sage of the apostles: “and we have seen and testify that the Father 
has sent his Son as the Savior of the world” (1 Jn 4.14; cf. “God is 
love; in this the love of God was made manifest among us, that God 
sent his only Son into the world, so that we might live through 
him”; “he loved us and sent his Son to be the expiation for our 
sins”—1 Jn 4.9-10). In the episde to the Hebrews Jesus Christ is 
also called an “apostle”: “Therefore, holy brethren, who share in a 
heavenly call, consider Jesus, the apostle and high priest of our con¬ 
fession” (Heb 3.1). 

From the beginning, others were also called to participate in the 
work of announcing the salvation that was completed in Christ. At 
the time of Jesus, many different groups seeking perfection flour¬ 
ished, as did various groups of pious seekers. The well-known 
Essene community comes to mind, as does the circle of disciples 
that gathered round John the Baptist. Such groups usually were 
localized geographically. Early in his ministry, Jesus sent out those 
whom he had called to himself: “And he appointed twelve, to be 
with him, and to be sent out to preach and have authority to cast 
out demons” (Mk 3.14-15). Christ himself gave the name of apos¬ 
tle (apostolos) to his disciples: “He called his disciples, and chose 
from them twelve, whom he named apostles” (Lk 6.13). Jesus did 
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not found a static community that withdrew from the world. Nor 
did he attach himself to one particular place. He traveled from city 
to city, town to town; and was always on the move. He sent out his 
disciples, still imperfect beings with weaknesses and shortcomings, 
who were at once his “disciples” and his “aposdes.” The commu¬ 
nity he established had mission—a sending-out—as its inner force. 
The work of this apostolic community had a centrifugal energy, 
moving outward from the Lord, the Teacher, to the others. At the 
same time, a single person, the person of Christ, provided a steady, 
centripetal attraction. 

As his earthly deeds drew to a close, Christ associated his own 
mission with that of his apostles. This theme is pronounced in his 
high priestly prayer: “As thou didst send me into the world, so I 
have sent them into the world” (Jn 17.18). When Christ completed 
his salvific work, through his sacrifice on the cross and resurrection, 
the mission of his disciples was made explicitly clear. The Risen 
Lord appeared to them while they were still terrified and shaken by 
the tragic events, and entrusted to them the continuation of his 
work. “As the Father has sent me, even so I send you. And when he 
had said this, he breathed on them, and said to them, “Receive the 
Holy Spirit” (Jn 20.21-22). He declared to them that their mission 
would be accomplished through the power of the Holy Spirit. After 
Christs ascension, he again reassured them, “you shall receive 
power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you” (Acts 1.8). 

The view was formulated that apostolic identity was limited 
exclusively to the Twelve who were eye-witnesses to the life, death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Naturally, the Twelve hold a 
unique position in the life of the Church. They are the bedrock of 
the New Israel and will be her judges at the end of time (Mt 19.28). 
The election of a twelfth disciple, in the place of Judas, was made in 
order to maintain the symbolic power of the New Israel that had 
been born (Acts 1.15-26). But at the same time, the election of 
Matthias demonstrated the recognition that others too had borne 
witness to the sacrifice and resurrection of Christ. The Twelve are 
the eternal foundation of the Church (“And the wall of the city had 
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twelve foundations, and on them the twelve names of the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb”—Rev 21.14). Nevertheless, apostolic obli¬ 
gation is not limited to the activities of the Twelve. These in turn 
transmitted to others the work of their apostolic calling. 

Already in the Gospel of Luke we find the tradition according to 
which Jesus “appointed seventy others, and sent them on ahead of 
him, two by two” (Lk 10.1). The aim expressed here, to send them 
out into the world, was the same as that assigned to the Twelve. 
Both instances have the same, formal characteristic: “He who hears 
you hears me, and he who rejects you rejects me, and he who rejects 
me rejects him who sent me” (Lk 10.16; cf.. Mt 10.40). Conse¬ 
quently, the work of those who are sent out, apostolic work, is not 
limited to the apostleship given to the Twelve. Besides the Twelve 
and the Seventy, the Risen Lord also sent out Paul—with a special, 
heaven-sent calling. Pauls vocation widened the apostolic circle 
and the nature of apostolic work. Paul insists again and again that 
he is “a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, set apart for 
the gospel of God” (Rom 1.1; cf. Eph 1.1; 1 Tim 1.1; “an apostle to 
the Gentiles” Rom 11.13 a.o.). The manner in which Paul himself 
conceives of his apostleship reveals that a specific mission from the 
Lord can be entrusted to still others as well. In the New Testament, 
the name “apostle” is also given to other less eminent personalities: 
Barnabas, Sosthenes, Epaphroditus, Timotheus, Titus. 

Broadly speaking, apostolic activity is the work of every disciple 
who is “the salt of the earth” and “the light of the world” (Mt 5.13- 
14). The Churches of Antioch and Rome came into being when 
the leaders of the Church reached them. 2 Of course, apostolic tra¬ 
dition rests upon the witness of the original apostles. But the pur¬ 
pose of apostleship did not die out with the generation of the first 
twelve. The Lord’s final commandment to the eleven (Judas had by 
then excluded himself from their circle) did not concern only those 
particular disciples. In the same way, Christs teaching and the 

2 See Xavier Leon-Dufour et al., eds., Vocabulaire de thhlogie biblique> 3rd ed. (Paris: 

Cerf, 1974), s.v. “apotres.” 
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other commandments that he gave to other groups of his followers, 
both large and small, did not concern those particular audiences 
exclusively, but were of relevance to the entire Church. 

Let us consider how absurd it would be to interpret in such an 
exclusive fashion the Lord s words at the Last Supper, when he said 
to his twelve disciples “Do this in remembrance of me” (Lk 22.19). 
Would it be possible to support the proposition that this com¬ 
mandment was of exclusive concern to his circle of twelve? If that 
were the case, there would be no Church. Instead, the command¬ 
ment concerns the entire lifespan of the Church. Likewise, the final 
commandment given to the Eleven is determinative not only for 
those Eleven, but for all who believe in the Gospel message, for the 
entire body of the Church that would come into being from the 
seeds of the first apostles’ words and deeds. One could say that apos- 
deship is a basic element in the genetic make-up of the Church. 

The Lord s last commandment, as it is preserved in the Gospel of 
Matthew, defines the Church’s scope and character. From the stir¬ 
ring words with which the risen Christ directs his disciples emerge 
three main themes that constitute a seamless, organic whole. The 
first is a statement of universal importance: “All authority in heaven 
and on earth has been given to me.” The second, a final command¬ 
ment: ”Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I have commanded you.” 
And with the third comes a promise “And (kat), lo I am with you 
always, to the close of the age” (Mt 28.18-20). The conjunctions 
oun, “therefore,” and kai, “and,” emphasize the cohesion of 
thought. These three sentences are interlinked, intertwined like the 
muscular, circulatory and nervous systems of our bodies. They 
make up an organic, indivisible whole. They determine the origin, 
the orientation and strength of apostleship. 

Many people prefer to focus their attention on the last sentence, 
“And, lo I am with you always, to the close of the age,” which rein¬ 
forces, intellectually and emotionally, the certainty of Christ’s pres¬ 
ence in our everyday life. No doubts have been expressed as to 
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whether the first, as well as the last, verses refer to the fullness of the 
Church, that is to say, to all believers, without exception. But it is 
peculiar and inconsistent to consider that the middle link, the verse 
”Go ye therefore, and teach all nations,” refers exclusively to the 
Twelve. If we take away the conjunctions oun and kai, the logical 
connections are lost. The revelation that “all authority in heaven 
and on earth has been given” to Christ implies a specific obligation 
on the part of the apostles and their successors. This obligation is 
the consequence of the great truth described in the first verse. 
Upon the fulfillment of their apostolic duty, they will have the 
guarantee of Christs presence. Without the kai, the promise of 
Christs constant presence is left hanging. 

The obligation belongs to the whole Body of the Church. The 
Church, as the eucharistic community of the resurrection, shoul¬ 
ders the responsibility to proclaim the mystery of the Triune God, 
the divine oikonomia in Christ through the Holy Spirit. A basic 
characteristic of apostolicity is that the disciples are obliged to go 
out. Their lives will unfold on a wide-open horizon, with chal¬ 
lenges, dangers, successes and failures—forever in motion. No 
frontiers should bind them. Their duty is to go out and teach “all 
nations”—without exception. From the very start, the universal 
character of the Church’s mission was expressed clearly. 

The advent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost witnessed a dynamic 
drawing together of the new community of disciples and strength¬ 
ened it for the task of going out to “all nations.” The command¬ 
ment is firmly bound up with the promise of the Holy Spirit’s 
advent that was given by Christ. And the Holy Spirit comes for the 
inauguration of a universal mission. The gift of tongues was not 
given, of course, as proof of linguistic prowess. It was a tool for their 
apostleship and work among foreign peoples with different lan¬ 
guages and means of communication. 

Christ completed his salvific work. The transmission—both lit¬ 
eral and figurative—of his message to all the world was not to be his 
own work. He entrusted the responsibility to his apostles (the 
Church he founded). And the apostles in turn entrusted the con- 
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tinuation of their work to their successors. This spiritual relay race 
continues in the hands of the Church as a whole until the Lord 
comes again. This characteristic ofapostleship is indelibly wrought 
in the very nature of the Church and should be lived in every age, 
under new conditions and against new challenges. Mission is part 
of the Church’s genetic material, a fixed element in its DNA. It is a 
gift of grace organically fused to the Church, nourished as it is by 
the eucharistic community; and the Church is, in turn, constantly 
renewed by the apostolic calling. And this calling will be realized 
with the continual presence and energy of the Holy Spirit, until the 
end of time. We are dealing here with a process that has both 
historical and eschatological dimensions. 

Nevertheless, there are some additional nuances of the term 
“apostolic” to which we shall refer at the end of this paper. For the 
time being, let us summarize my point: I believe that the perpetua¬ 
tion of the apostolic dynamic in historical time, in other words, the 
preservation of the apostles’ flame and spirit, is a distinguishing fea¬ 
ture of the Church in its entirety. An awareness of the magnitude of 
apostleship is utterly essential for our understanding of the very 
nature of the Church. 


B 

Circumstances in the world at the dawn of the third millennium 
after Christ are certainly not the same as those of the first or second. 
So much has intervened to shape and consolidate a whole range of 
situations. How then shall the Church’s apostolic identity be lived 
out in our age? 

1. To begin with, it is necessary to stimulate our slumbering 
awareness that we belong to a Church that is “apostolic,” in the 
sense that we have elaborated so far, and that this apostolic vocation 
belongs to the entire Church. Each one of us personally, as a living 
cell of this organic whole, bears some part of the responsibility. 
Interest in apostleship, in mission, is not the specialty of particular 
groups or individuals. It is designated as the occupation of the 
Church. It is the sine qua non of its life. 
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Through the grace of God, significant progress has been made in 
this direction over the past forty years. We have witnessed this 
progress in the apostolic renaissance springing from the Orthodox 
youth organization “Syndesmos,” with its publication Porejihentes , 
“Go Ye,” as well as from the activity of the Porefthentes Centre and 
its influence in theological and ecclesiastical circles. 

I had finished writing this paper, having in mind basically the 
classical dogmatic handbooks, when I read with joy a sermon by Fr 
Alexander Schmemann that summarizes with clarity my assurance: 
“In saying that the Church is apostolic, we confess first that it was 
founded upon, and forever remains founded upon the witness, 
teaching, and preaching of those apostles chosen and instructed by 
Christ himself. And secondly, we affirm that the Church is always 
sent into the world, to people, to the whole creation, that it always 
remains missionary, i.e., doing the work of Christ in the world.” 3 
The theological discussions and fermentation about Orthodox 
mission, that started after 1959 in the Orthodox circles, found 
strong advocates in the persons of Frs Alexander Schmemann, 
John Meyendorff, and Thomas Hopko. 

Today, many Churches—the Ecumenical Patriarchate, the 
Patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch, Moscow, the Churches of 
Greece and of Cyprus—have adopted apostolic positions and pro¬ 
grams. Here in America, the commendable work of the Orthodox 
Christian Mission Center is well known. I would also add that the 
accomplishments in Africa and Albania over the past decades are 
also the fruits of groundwork laid by this apostolic renaissance. Still 
we find ourselves today at the early stages of the new Orthodox 
missionary era, at the very dawn of the Orthodox apostolic awak¬ 
ening in the twenty-first century. 

Many Orthodox believe that the local Church to which they 
belong fulfills the obligation stated in Christ s last commandment 
through pastoral care of her flock, or, at the most, through reaching 

3 Alexander Schmemann, The Celebration of Faith, vol. 1 ,1 Believe (Crestwood, NY: 

SVS Press, 1991), 18. 
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out to those sheep who have strayed in order to bring them back 
into the fold to which they were born. Through a certain careless¬ 
ness, this activity has been called “internal mission,” without the 
recognition on the part of most people that this term has been 
adopted from pietistic Protestant terminology. The consequence of 
taking on board what is immediately at hand has been an indiffer¬ 
ence to that part of the Church’s obligation that extends beyond the 
local to the universal. Let us make here a short parenthesis in order 
to consider a working hypothesis. If humanity had waited for 
Orthodox Christians to make a move toward mission to “all 
nations,” innumerable areas—Africa for example—would have 
been lost to Christianity. And the great victor would have been 
Islam. 

Many local Orthodox Churches, with thousands of clerics and 
monks, are circumscribed within their ethnic boundaries. They 
dare not, rather, they do not even consider sending a handful of 
properly prepared missionaries, trained with correct ecclesiastical 
understanding to work in other places, to strengthen the already 
existing, often small, cells of Orthodox believers. But the exclusive, 
inward-turning to one land or one people simply does not corre¬ 
spond to the meaning of apostleship, of mission, as it is defined in 
the New Testament. 

Here in North America especially, the Orthodox mission thrives 
within a dynamic society with universal interests. Something sub¬ 
stantially new and important ought to arise from this situation. We 
live in an age of extraordinary human creativity, the fruits of which 
are especially apparent in the realm of science and scholarship. As 
creatures made in the image of God, we are endowed with the fun¬ 
damental characteristic of creativity, which together with freedom, 
intellect and love, is one of our most distinctive qualities. In each 
new generation, with its unique challenges, we are called to offer 
the eternal that the Church has, thinking and acting creatively, but 
in organic continuity with the original, the “apostolic.” 

Of course, what we do not need are a few, isolated missionary 
activities in distant lands. It would be a great mistake to restrict 
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apostolic awakening in our generation to the exotic escapades of a 
handful of zealots and others—to consider mission as the peculiar, 
marginal activity of a few romantic types with a craving for adven¬ 
ture. Nor do we need to propagate the rumor that missionary work 
represents Protestant influence on Orthodoxy, whereas the true 
Orthodox spirit is expressed through asceticism and monasticism. 
Christ did not create a monastic group; he created an apostolic 
group. Instead, firm foundations must be laid first of all through 
serious theological study; second, through probing deeply into the 
dynamic meaning of the Church’s apostolic identity; third, 
through educating the ecclesiastical congregation, both clarifying 
and invigorating the apostolic awareness of the faithful; fourth, 
through honest self-criticism regarding the direction Orthodoxy is 
taking and should take, while disposing ourselves toward repen¬ 
tance. Finally, we must always be sensitive to the contemporary 
world, to its new challenges and inclinations. 

The world “outside” the Church—that preeminent mission 
ground—is inconceivably complex. One must be constantly chart¬ 
ing new ground, drawing new maps, staying alert to new develop¬ 
ments. Such mission also demands creative thinking about how 
best to execute and make viable the apostolic ideal within each 
context. 

It is enough to mention just a few characteristics of our age: the 
amazing speed with which information circulates around the 
globe; the technological revolution and continuous advances that 
hasten further the spread of news surpassing often even the speed of 
light; the pursuit and, at the same time, the undermining of Chris¬ 
tian unity; and on a day-to-day basis, the political, social and edu¬ 
cational co-existence with people of different faiths, or no faith at 
all. 

One could also mention the penetration of the western world by 
ideas from the religious traditions of India; or the restoration and 
isolation of firmly-sealed religious communities, whose propri¬ 
etors appeal to the need for security, the preservation of ethnic self- 
consciousness and cultural identity. One could include the many- 
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faceted revival of Islam whose dynamic presence is assuming a cen¬ 
tral place on the world stage. A basic feature of this revival is the 
growing attempt, using intensive proselytism and the mobilization 
of violent means, to resist the so-called Christian world. And 
finally, people everywhere are waking up to the tragedy wreaked 
across most of the planet by poverty and illness at epidemic levels, 
as in the case of AIDS. 

Amidst this constant flux, these endless shifts of the oikoumene, 
how can we discern the path toward “all nations”? Clearly, not on 
the basis of the old geographical representations of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, that assume the existence of a “Christian 
oikoumene ,” from which heralds of the gospel can be sent out to 
other nations. Frontiers are no longer defined geographically— 
between the Christian and the non-Christian worlds. Just as the 
boundaries between good and evil do not lie outside us, but are 
drawn across the hearts of each individual—and these are shifting 
boundaries—so we must realize that in the same way the bound¬ 
aries between Christian and non-Christian should be sought 
within those countless people who are Christian in name. Among 
many peoples with a Christian tradition, vast swathes of the popu¬ 
lace are either ignorant about or indifferent to religion. These 
people exist in the “land outside the Church.” Amidst peoples 
whose majority embraces other religions, islets of Christianity still 
rise above sea level and need encouragement and reinforcement. 

The mission of the Church must keep clearly on its horizon all 
nations, without exception. This includes the nations that have 
barely heard of Christ or are completely ignorant of his teachings; 
the peoples of America and Europe, many of whom persecuted 
Christ during the twentieth century; and those people who have 
pushed him to the fringes by their arrogance and indifference, pre¬ 
ferring in his place the worship of their own gods—money, sex, 
convenience. 

In geographical terms, those who lie “outside” the Church may 
be close at hand, or far away. But neither can be ignored for reasons 
of ease. Apostleship is the obligation of the entire Church and there 
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is no justification for focusing solely on those who belong to our 
nation or resemble ourselves. The field of responsibility and action 
is the whole world and that cannot change. The Lord s command¬ 
ment is “Go into all the world and preach the gospel to the whole 
creation” (Mk 16.15). We must realize that responsibility also for 
those “outside” is incumbent upon all of us. It is not a matter of dis¬ 
interest for the faithful. Rather, it is of direct concern to the apos¬ 
tolic Church, of which we are members. The Church ought to be 
present constantly through its emissaries. Apostolicity requires that 
the Church—and I stress the whole Church—not limit itself to 
pastoral care of those “within,” to cultivating what comes easily, 
what is beautiful and spiritually inspiring for the benefit of those 
who are “within” the flock. The Church is called constantly to take 
the risk of moving outwards. 

Above all, the present century of surprises is going to demand 
from this outward movement from established structures, ways of 
thought and mentalities. The exhortation “Go ye” means depar¬ 
ture from the place where we are now, where we feel comfortable. 
Naturally, the road to unfamiliar places is not easy. Dangers may 
lurk along the way. And a journey to “all nations” is, of course, asso¬ 
ciated with unforeseen ordeals and endless adventures. Present cir¬ 
cumstances have ushered in a new distribution of technological 
knowledge, political power, material wealth, but also have brought 
new manifestations of poverty, deprivation, injustice and vio¬ 
lence—not just so-called terrorism, recently intertwined with reli¬ 
gious ideas, but all forms of violence. This situation demands that 
we Christians reconsider our responsibility and the possibility of a 
creative mobilization on our part in the face of world events. 

We are called to go out from the confines of our closed, 
entrenched communities, to transcend our prejudices, misgivings, 
and fears and to bear witness together—to the best of our abili¬ 
ties—to the Risen Lord. We are called to meet our contemporaries 
where they are grappling with the most pressing problems. Not 
that we should align ourselves with the world, but in order to help 
in its reorientation toward the sacramental grace of the Church and 
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the power of its truth. We must do this with earnest respect for the 
distinctiveness of every people and culture, for the freedom and 
dignity of each human being, and with genuine love for the whole 
person. 

Many prefer to limit the Church’s activity exclusively to the pri¬ 
vate, religious sphere. But the Church’s horizon embraces all 
humanity and all creation. The defining term in Christ’s final 
words is “all”— pas,pasa,panta. “All authority.... all nations ... to 
observe all that I have commanded you— all the days” (Mt 28.18, 
20). The issue is not that the Church win all nations, but that the 
Church teach all nations; that she share with all nations the knowl¬ 
edge, salvation and experience she possesses; and that she continue 
with love and hope, at the global level, the service of the word, the 
mysteries and reconciliation. Every individual, every people, is free 
to receive or reject the gospel message. They deserve, however, to be 
informed responsibly about it—not catch it in bits and pieces, or 
from dubious sources, but from the apostolic Church. 

I would like to underline just two essential elements of our con¬ 
temporary apostolic responsibility. First, we must be present as 
individuals, conscious members of the Church, and, where possi¬ 
ble, as a eucharistic community proclaiming in peace the kingdom 
of God: present in the countryside, in cities, wherever those who 
are “outside” gather; present as living members of the Church, at 
colloquia, at meetings both intra-Christian and inter-faith, but 
also at scholarly, scientific, political, and economic conferences, as 
a calm and humble presence of the Orthodox view and witness, 
helping to find worthy solutions to vexing problems. In our day, 
divine providence has opened for the Orthodox windows onto 
areas that were previously hermetically sealed. The Orthodox wit¬ 
ness should by all means be proclaimed in these instances. 

Second, we must share with others whatever we have, whatever 
possessions God has granted us, both material and spiritual: 
knowledge, sacred and profane, means, capabilities, talents and 
aspirations, the experience and power of love, or peace “which 
passes all understanding.” To such “sharing” belong the innovative 
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ideas and programs for the development of areas dominated by 
grinding poverty. In Albania, for instance, in conjuction with the 
restoration of the ruined Orthodox Church, we tried to be a 
eucharistic community, open, sharing what we have, and contrib¬ 
uting to a suffering society through pilot social programs in health 
care, education, development and relief efforts, culture, and the 
environment. 

The presence of every member of the Church who is alive in 
Christ radiates not only thoughts and ideas, but also divine grace, 
borne within the true believer. The apostolic vocation remains the 
duty of the eucharistic community. It must be bound to that com¬ 
munity and live through the community. The Church as a commu¬ 
nity, and I emphasize, the whole Church, in order to remain faith¬ 
ful to her apostolic self-awareness has no right to be absorbed in 
introspection, in her internal problems. In each generation, the 
right people must be sought out and sent out to the exterior 
world—both in geographical and social terms, both faraway and 
close by. Those who are chosen for the particular task of mission to 
the “outside” world—understood in its geographical, social and 
ideological meanings—would be well-advised to leave behind sim¬ 
plifications and naive romanticism. As soon as possible, they must 
get used to being “strangers in a strange land.” It will be their lot to 
be the ’’other,” to live as minorities, sometimes enveloped in a 
cloud of suspicion and circumspection. 

We must also all free ourselves from the concern for immediate 
and large-scale results. Throughout history, the attempt to estab¬ 
lish the Christian ideal has produced two solutions: “the flight to 
the desert and the creation of the Christian empire.” As Fr Georges 
Florovsky pointed out: “We are well aware that these two solutions 
were shown to be unsuccessful because it was never possible for 
everyone to escape to the desert, and the Christianity of the emper¬ 
ors was never anything but nominal .” 4 Nonetheless, the Church 

4 “The Body of the Living Christ. An Orthodox Interpretation of the Church” (trans¬ 
lated from the French). Cf. Idem, "Antinomies of Christian History: Empire and 
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continues to impart the message of salvation and the grace of the 
mysteries to all nations; she continues to give meaning to life and 
death and to the history of the world. Her mission preserves both 
its historical and eschatological dimensions. “And this gospel of the 
kingdom will be preached throughout the whole world, as a testi¬ 
mony to all nations; and then the end will come” (Mt 24.14). “The 
failure of all utopian hopes cannot overshadow the Christian mes¬ 
sage and the Christian hope. The King came, the Lord Jesus, and 
his Kingdom shall come.” 5 

The Orthodox Church is called to be an apostolic people, the 
light and salt of the world, which offers an unending, living witness 
to the living God. 

2. A revival of the Church’s apostolic consciousness means also a 
rediscovery and a living-out of apostolic vision, apostolic flame and 
apostolic ethos. 

a) With an eye to all the world’s peoples, as the risen Lord had 
directed in his last commandment, the apostles possessed a global 
vision. But this vision had nothing to do with todays globalization 
of the economic market. The mission of Christs disciples to all 
nations had in view the universalization of the love that elevates the 
human being toward the theanthropos, creating him anew. That 
vision lives on as the goal of the Eucharistic community, made up 
of those joined by the Holy Spirit in each and every place. Our mis¬ 
sion is to create a community of solidarity, a community of free per¬ 
sons filled with this love. The Apostle Paul refers to the honor, glory 
and power granted to the risen Lord and emphasizes that “all 
things” ( tapanta ) are within his sway. (Col 1.16-21; Eph 1.21-22) 
This vision extends not only to the entire universe, but reaches even 
unto the last things, preparing the way for the fullness of time, “to 
unite all things in him” (Eph 1.10). 

b) The zeal that typifies the apostles’ dynamic work cannot be 
understood simply as something exterior to them, a straightfor- 

Desert,” in idem, Christianity and Culture, The Collected Works of Georges Florovsky , 

vol. 2 (Belmont, MA: Nordland, 1974), 67-100. 

5 “The Body of the Living Christ.” 
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ward task they were obliged to complete. Their work welled-up 
unceasingly from the depths of their beings. It was a need, some¬ 
thing essential to their inner state. “For if I preach the gospel, that 
gives me no ground for boasting ...” states the Apostle Paul, “for 
necessity is laid upon me. Woe to me if I do not preach the gospel” 
(1 Cor 9.16). This need applies to the Church as a whole. Paul’s 
burning love for Christ—from which nothing could part him and 
through which he conquered all things (Rom 8.37-39)—had to 
find expression. He yearns to share with others the divine gifts he 
received, not to impose them. This love is a flame that is nourished 
by the fire of Pentecost and must be conveyed to other souls capable 
of receiving it (cf. 2 Tim 2.2). 

c) The apostolic ethos is described in some astounding lines 
preserved in Paul’s letters. The description is based on his 
understanding of the unique treasure given to the apostles by grace, 
and not thanks to any particular worth or strength of their own. 
They preserve this treasure intact and amidst the most adverse con¬ 
ditions. “But we have this treasure in earthen vessels,” writes Paul, “to 
show that the transcendent power belongs to God and not to us ... ” 
(2 Cor 4.7-10). 

The apostle’s worth and power does not derive from his personal 
virtue or knowledge. “But by the grace of God I am what I am, and 
his grace toward me was not in vain. On the contrary, I worked 
harder than any of them, though it was not I, but the grace of God 
which is with me” (1 Cor 15.10). This grace is experienced, rather, 
in the sense of personal sinfulness, even in a state of utter 
powerlessness. 

Paul tackles with particular candor the subtle problem of the 
aposdes’ disparagement from some contemporary self-confident 
religious people. “I think that God has exhibited us apostles as last 
of all, like men sentenced to death;... We are fools for Christ’s sake, 
but you are wise in Christ. We are weak, but you are strong. You are 
held in honor, but we in disrepute. ... When reviled, we bless; 
when persecuted, we endure; when slandered, we try to conciliate” 
(1 Cor 4.9-13). 
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He summarizes the apostolic ethos in an extraordinary manner 
in 2 Cor 6.4-10: “as servants of God we commend ourselves in 
every way: through great endurance,... by purity, knowledge, for¬ 
bearance, kindness, the Holy Spirit, genuine love, truthful speech, 
and the power of God... as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing; as poor, 
yet making many rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing 
everything.” 

Finally, throughout the entire course of the apostles’ work there 
prevails a distinct awareness of Christs presence. “And lo, I am with 
you always” (I prefer the translation “all the days ”—pasas tas imeras, 
which we can understand “in all sort of days”). This presence 
enlightens their existence, whatever difficulties each day may 
bring. This awareness has emboldened apostles across the ages to 
confront even the most painful moments. It brings them comfort 
and peace along the most tortuous paths they must walk, at times 
of sorrow and suffering. It fills them with constant rejoicing and 
the light of tranquility. This is not something graspable by the 
mind, something belonging to the realm of abstract thought. 
Rather, we are confronted with the radiance of grace pouring out 
from the Holy Spirit that penetrates and enlightens all existence. 
This is what it means to live and work in Christ (cf. Gal 2.20). 

* * 

Dear friends, we belong to a Church which we believe to be ‘one, 
holy, catholic and apostolic.” When we summarize the views about 
the Church’s apostolicity we discern these main features: our 
Church is apostolic because a) it was established by the one sent by 
God, his Son, Jesus Christ, and its foundations were laid by the 
apostles; b) it understands itself as directly identified with the apos¬ 
tolic community as it was described in the New Testament and in 
holy tradition, the womb from which was born also the canon of 
the New Testament; c) it preserves intact and unchanged the teach¬ 
ing of the apostles with an unswerving consciousness of its uninter¬ 
rupted continuation throughout history and its faithfulness to the 
word of God, as it was understood in the apostolic age and was 
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preserved across the course of time, guided by the Holy Spirit; 
d) it is rooted in the celebration of the Mysteries, as Christ ordained 
and as was passed down by the apostles; it is unshakably erected on 
the unbroken apostolic succession of bishops and the clergy they 
themselves have consecrated. 

I have tried to bring out, to emphasize another aspect of this 
apostolic identity, namely, a) that our Church is apostolic because 
it continues in an on-going mission toward the renewal and re¬ 
formation of the world. This mission is a basic element in the DNA 
of our Church; b) it is necessary, in that case, that the whole 
Church, walking in the footsteps and tradition of the apostles, con¬ 
tinues to proclaim the gospel to the whole of humanity until the 
end of the world; c) our local Churches, but also each and every one 
of us, should as members of the “one, holy, catholic and apostolic 
Church” take up our corresponding share of the apostolic calling. 
We should do this with consistency and with the use of our creativ¬ 
ity, in both thought and deed. And finally, d) once we have recog¬ 
nized our apostolic identity, we ought then to carry on the “dia- 
conia of the logos” (the service of the word), of the mysteries and of 
reconciliation with apostolic vision, zeal and ethos. The whole 
world is our stage, throughout the course of history that remains 
until the coming of the Lord. 
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BELIEVING IN ONE CHURCH: AN INSIGHT INTO 

Patristic Tradition 

Archbishop Peter (L’Huillier) 

The symbol of faith—commonly called the Niceno-Constantinopol- 
itan Creed since the time of Johann Benedict Carpzov (1607-51) who 
coined this term—has held a prominent position in mainstream 
Christianity. That document made its first official appearance at the 
third session of the Council of Chalcedon on 14 October 453. 1 It was 
presented as “The holy faith that the 150 fathers set forth in agree¬ 
ment with the holy and great council [convened] at Nicea.” In this 
document the following statement is made about the Church: We 
believe “in one, holy, catholic and apostolic church.” 2 It is worth not¬ 
ing that those four attributes are closely connected, for it would hardly 
be conceivable to have the Church of God devoid of any one of those 
marks or for any one of them to be independent from the others. 

The characteristic of the Church as being “one” has a double sig¬ 
nificance. It refers primarily to her oneness or uniqueness, but also 
to her internal unity. For instance, in his treatise De ecclesiae 
catholicae unitate, Cyprian deals with the oneness of the Church 
and cites a passage from the Song of Songs where the dove is viewed 
as a pre-figuration of the one Church: Una estcolumba mea, perfecta 
mea, una est matri suae, electa genitrici suae (Song 6.8). 3 With 
respect to the cohesiveness of the Church, Cyprian underscores the 
unity of the episcopate. He states on this subject: “The episcopal 
dignity is one; it is a whole in which each bishop enjoys full posses¬ 
sion ( Episcopatus unus est, cuius a singulis in solidumpars tenetum ). ” 4 

1 Peter L’Huillier, The Church of the Ancient Councils (SVS Press, 1996), 190. 

2 ACO II, 1,1, p. 80 [276]. 

3 De ecclesiae catholicae unitate 4 (CSEL 3, p. 212). 

4 Ibid. 3 (p.214). Here episcopatus does not refer to the episcopal body but to the 
function. Cf. St Augustine In Jok. 3.1 (PL 35.1832). 
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In the tradition of early Christianity, and later mostly in the 
East, the unity of the Church in heaven and on earth constitutes a 
fundamental assumption. It is based on New Testament, in partic¬ 
ular the epistle to the Ephesians: God “has put all things under his 
feet and made him the head over all things for the church which is 
his Body, the fullness of him who fills all in all” (1.22-23). The 
Didache, a document probably compiled as early as the end of the 
first century, clearly conveys the idea of the unity of the Church in 
heaven and on earth: “As this broken bread was scattered upon the 
hills, and was gathered together and made one, so let thy Church be 
gathered into thy kingdom from the ends of the earth.” 5 A century 
later, Clement of Alexandria held that “the earthly Church is the 
image of the heavenly.” 6 This theme appeared very early in liturgi¬ 
cal prayers. In the Byzantine East it became a recurrent feature of 
the rite of “the great entrance.” 7 The vision of the Christian East is 
well epitomized in this formula of Nicholas of Anida, reiterated by 
Symeon of Thessalonica (fl429), that “there is only one Church 
above and below.” 8 

In the Orthodox understanding of the creed, the belief in one 
Church must also be seen in its diachronic aspect; that is to say, that 
always and throughout all the time of her existence she is one. Jesus 
had announced the foundation of his Church and promised that 
the gates of the underworld shall not prevail against her (Mt 
16.18), and after his resurrection, he declared to his disciples: “I am 
with you always, to the close of the age” (Mt 28.20). The Church 
actually started to exist on the day of Pentecost, with the outpour¬ 
ing of the Holy Spirit upon the apostles, an event which is consid¬ 
ered as a call to unity (cf. Kontakion of the feast), marking the 
beginning of the eschatological age, which Irenaeus {c. 130-C.200) 

5 Didache 9.3; cf. 10.5. Text in M. W. Holmes, The Apostolic Fathers, rev. ed. (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1999), 261, 263. 

6 Clement of Alexandria Stromata (PG 8.1277B). 

7 Robert F. Taft, The Great Entrance, OCA 200 (Rome, 1975), 62-68. 

8 Desacro templo 131 (PG 155.340A). 
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described as the novissima tempora, i.e. the eaxarog Kaipog? The 
beginning of that eschatological era was proclaimed in the address of 
Peter to the crowd on the day of Pentecost, in which he quoted the 
prophecy of Joel about the messianic age (Acts 2.17-21,3.1-5). Since 
the Church is a reality of the novissima tempora , how then should the 
statements, found in ancient Christian literature, about her pre-exis¬ 
tence best be understood? Jean Danielou provides an answer to this 
question, in his observation that “the conception is indeed very close 
to one of the essential concepts of Apocalypse; namely, that the hidden 
pre-existence of eschatological realities lies in God” 10 

Chronologically, the first controversy which threatened to jeop¬ 
ardize the unity of the Church arose very early and bore on a funda¬ 
mental issue. The primary source of information on this conflict is 
found in the epistle of Paul to the Galatians written c.54. It is also 
indirectly echoed in the book of Acts. 11 Agitators coming from the 
Judeo-Christian community of Jerusalem, albeit not commis¬ 
sioned by the ecclesiastical authorities of the Holy City, had given 
rise to troubles among the Galatians converted by Paul. They cast 
doubt on the apostolic credentials of Paul and stressed the obliga¬ 
tion for the converts to keep all the requirements of the Mosaic 
Law, above all, circumcision. Nevertheless, Jewish Christianity 
soon after ceased to be a real problem in the development of the 
new religion. Actually, the decisive blow against it came from 
mainstream Judaism after the anti-Roman rebellion in 70. The 
Christian community of Jerusalem had distanced itself from the 
upheaval and, according to a tradition attested to by Eusebius, took 
refuge at Pella. 12 It is possible that this retreat contributed to widen¬ 
ing the gulf between the Christian community of Jerusalem and 

9 See e.g. Adversus Haereses (=AH) 3.18.1; text in Sources Chretiennes (=SC) 21 (Paris: 
Cerf, 1974), 342-43. 

10 Jean Danielou, The Theology of Jewish Christianity (Philadelphia, 1964), 247. 

11 Paul L. Tarazi, Galatians (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1994); idem, Luke and Acts, 
The New Testament: An Introduction (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2001), 240-43. 

12 Historia ecclesiastica (=//£) 3.5.3; text in SC 31 (Paris: Cerf, 1978), 102. About this 
flight, see Stephen G. Wilson, Related Strangers (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 
1995), 145-48. 
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the overwhelming Jewish majority. 13 During the rebellion of Bar 
Kochba (132—135), who was received as a messianic figure by 
many Jews, the followers of Jesus were persecuted by the insur¬ 
gents. 14 After the destruction of Jerusalem by Hadrian, Jewish 
Christianity was marginalized and survived in the form of the sects 
mentioned by the heresiologists. 15 

In the second century of our era the most dangerous challenge 
for the unity of the Church and the integrity of the faith came from 
the variegated forms of Gnosticism and the heresy of Marcion. The 
Gnostic systems, in spite of their doctrinal differences, shared some 
common features, in particular their tendency to syncretism and 
their aversion towards the God of the Old Testament. 16 The Gnos¬ 
tics pretended to be holders of secret traditions handed down by 
initiates. This claim is clearly expressed in a passage of Ptolemy’s 
Epistle to Flora :"... you will next learn about both the first principle 
and the generation of those two other gods, if you are deemed 
worthy of the apostolic tradition, which even we have received by 
succession.” 17 Itwould be erroneous to say that the notion of apos¬ 
tolic succession in normative Christianity took shape precisely as a 
refutation of the Gnostic claims of preserving a secret tradition 
deriving from the apostles. Already at the end of the first century, 
Clement of Rome had expounded the principle of apostolic succes¬ 
sion. 18 However, the claims of the Gnostics inclined some Ortho¬ 
dox to conduct an inquiry about the apostolic succession of the 
pre-eminent sees such as Rome and Jerusalem. 19 

13 Ibid. 189-94. 

14 HE 4. 8.4 (SC 31, p.170). Wilson, Related Strangers, 6-7, 182-83. 

15 J. Neville Birdsall, “Problems of the Clementine Literature,” in Jews and Christians, 
the Parting of the Ways, edited by James D.G. Dun (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
1992), 347-61; B. Arland, J. Hult and Steven A. Haggmark, The Early Christian 
//^^(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1996), 116-22. 

16 Henry Chadwick, Heresy and Orthodoxy in the Early Church (Brookfield, 1998), 
essay 13, “The Domestication of Gnosis,” 3-16. 

17 Epistle to Flora, 33.7.9; text in Bentley Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures (New York: 
Doubleday, 1987), 314. 

18 The Letter to the Corinthians, 42,44; text in Holmes, The Apostolic Fathers, 74, 76-77. 

19 Hegesippus, from Eusebius HE 4.22.4 (SC 31, p. 200). 
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With regard to Marcion, the question which must be raised con¬ 
cerns his role in the formation of the New Testament canon. 
According to Harnack, Marcion was the first to introduce the idea 
of a canon of the New Testament, but that opinion has not been 
generally accepted. At most, it is possible to agree with the state¬ 
ment of W. G. Kiimmel who writes: “... the fact that Marcion had 
already established the canonical authority of Paul quite exactly 
without doubt strengthened the tendency which already existed in 
the Church for evaluating the apostolic writings and for delimiting 
this new ‘Holy Scripture.’” 20 

The fact that the Church had successfully overcome the crisis 
brought about by the Gnostic deviations and the heresy of Marcion 
significantly contributed to strengthen the structural and doctrinal 
unity of the Church. It stimulated inquiries confirming the iden¬ 
tity of faith in the churches founded by the apostles. For instance, 
Irenaeus underscores the unity in the faith and sacramental life 
throughout the churches everywhere. He points out that “the 
churches which have been planted in Germany have not believed 
or handed down anything different nor do those in Spain, nor 
those in Gaul, nor those in Libya, nor those which have been estab¬ 
lished in the central regions of the-world.” 21 About the same time 
the epitaph of Abericus of Hieropolis in Phrygia provides yet 
another example of the unity of the universal Church. He men¬ 
tions his visit to Rome, to Syria, to Nisibis and beyond the Euphra¬ 
tes, and he writes: “Everywhere I had associates. Having Paul as a 
companion, everywhere Faith led the way and set before me for 
food the Fish from the spring, 22 mighty and pure, whom a spotless 
Virgin caught and gave her friends to eat, always having sweet wine 
and giving the mixed cup with the loaf.” 23 It is noteworthy that the 
necessity for the early Church to refute the variegated tenets of the 

20 Werner G Kiimmel, Introduction to the New Testament (Nashville, 1986), 488. 

21 AH 1.10.2; text in SC 224 (Paris: Cerf, 1979), 158-60. 

22 In Greek IxOvg (fish) are the first letters for “Jesus Christ Son of God Savior.” See L. 

Ouspensky, Theology of the Icon (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1992), vol. 1, p. 70-72. 

23 J. Quasten, Patrology (Utrecht: Spectrum, 1950), vol. 1, p. 172. 
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Gnostics and the heresy of Marcion led to the enlargement of creedal 
statements, especially in connection with the baptismal rites. 24 

The emergence of Montanism around the middle of the second 
century presented a very different kind of challenge for mainstream 
Christianity. Undoubtedly, the origin of the crisis should be found 
in the malaise, caused by the delay of the second coming of Christ, 
among a segment of Christian people. Such a preoccupation had 
already been addressed in 2 Pet 3.8: “But do not ignore this one 
fact, beloved, that with the Lord one day is as a thousand years and 
a thousand years is as one day.” At first sight, the movement that 
started in Phrygia was regarded by many as a kind of charismatic 
revival, but very soon the strange nature of the “New Prophecy,” as 
its followers characterized themselves, was clearly exposed and con¬ 
demned. On this subject, Eusebius writes: “When the faithful held 
frequent conversations in many places throughout Asia for this 
very purpose and examined the novel utterances and pronounced 
them profane and rejected the heresy then, indeed, they were 
expelled and prohibited from communion with the Church {~fjg 
Te €KK\r)oiag i^e^drjaav Kai rfjg Koivoiviag elpxQw 011 )” 2 ^ As 
attested by the writings of Tertullian in his Montanist period, the 
followers of the “New Prophecy” did not deviate from the basic 
teachings of the Church, at least during the first generations. They 
proclaimed that the second Parousia was close at hand and, there¬ 
fore, they advocated perfect chastity and condemned second mar¬ 
riages. Furthermore, they prescribed stern fasts and incited the 
Christians to look for martyrdom. 26 The heresy of the Montanists 
survived until the beginning of the eighth century as a tiny sect. 27 

The primitive Church had successfully affirmed her self-identity 
vis-a-vis Judaizing tendencies. She overcame the danger brought 
about by the syncretism of the Gnostics, the dualism of the 

24 J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds , 3rd ed. (New York, 1983). 

23 HE 5.16.10; text in SC 41 (Paris: Cerf, 1955), 49. 

26 Marta Sordi, The Christians and the Roman Empire , trans. A. Bedini (Norman and 
London: University of Oklahoma Press, 1986), 73. 

27 The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991), 
vol. 2,p. 1401. 
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Martionites, and the apocalyptic errors of the Montanist move¬ 
ment. During that same period, the unity of the Church was put in 
jeopardy by the bitter controversy concerning the date of the cele¬ 
bration of Pascha. The conflict involved, on the one hand, Victor 
of Rome (|198) and, on the other hand, the churches of Asia 
Minor. 28 It is worth noting that less than a century later, the 
Quartodecimans, as they were called, constituted only a tiny sect. In 
the second half of the fourth century, the seventh canon of the 
Synod of Laodicea states: “Persons converted from heresies, that is, 
of the Novatians, Photinians and Quartodecimans, whether they 
were catechumens or communicants among them, shall not be 
received until they shall have anathematized every heresy, and par¬ 
ticularly that in which they were held; and afterwards those who 
among them were communicants, having thoroughly learned the 
symbols of the faith, and having been anointed with the holy 
chrism, shall so communicate in the holy mysteries.” It must also 
be noted that canons 1 and 47 of Basil puts those dissidents in the 
same category. 

From the whole of the third century and then at the beginning of 
the fourth, the Church continued to grow in strength despite spo¬ 
radic persecutions, especially those instigated by the emperor 
Decius (f251). At the outbreak of the great persecution, initiated 
by the Emperor Diocletian in 303, the Christians probably consti¬ 
tuted about ten percent of the population of the Roman Empire. 29 
Furthermore, Christianity had extended beyond the Empire, in 
particular eastward. By that time, the relations between the local 
Christian communities tended to become more organized and it is 
already possible to discern the outline of the future provincial 
system of administration. 30 During this period it is also possible to 
detect the existence of theological problems that, in the following 

28 Raniero Cantalamessa, Easter in the Early Church: An Anthology of Jewish and Early 
Christian Texts (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1993), 33-64. 

29 Ramsay MacMullen, Christianizing the Roman Empire (New Haven: Yale Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1984), 35 n.25. 

30 Othmar Heggetbacher, Geschichte des jriihchristichen Kirchenrechts (Freiburg, 
1974), 34 and 96-100 
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century, brought about serious controversies endangering the doc¬ 
trinal and canonical unity of the Church. The warning sign of the 
crisis was, at least partly, the enlargement of the gap between schol¬ 
arly theology and popular piety. 31 In addition a new sectarian 
movement arose in Mesopotamia towards the middle of the third 
century. It was known as Manicheism, after the name of Mani 
(216-277). 32 However, Manicheism can hardly be viewed as 
related to mainstream Christianity because, in fact, it was a reli¬ 
gious syncretism, having borrowed from Gnostic ideas with a par¬ 
ticular emphasis on dualism and also Zoroastrianism. Manicheism 
has to be considered as a religion sui generis. 

Already during the second century, or even earlier, there were 
different views in the Church about the possibility to forgive grave 
sins committed after baptism: murder, adultery and apostasy. The 
crisis on this subject reached its climax in the mid third century 
after the persecutions. Many Christians who had renounced their 
faith by fear or pusillanimity asked forgiveness and petitioned for 
reintegration into the Church. 33 But there was a sizeable faction in 
the Christian community that adamantly opposed the reconcilia¬ 
tion of the lapsi, even after a time of penitence. Most notably 
among them was Novatian, a well-educated (AafnrporaTog) priest 
of the Roman Church. 34 Rigorism attracted adherents in many 
places and affected several major sees of Christendom, such as 
Rome, where Novatian became an “antirpope.” According to 
Eusebius, the bishop of Antioch may have been predisposed some¬ 
what to the ideas of Novatian. 35 Canon 8 of Nicaea supports the 
claim that in certain regions there were cities and villages where 
only clerics of this sect were to be found. Gregory of Nazianzus, 

31 J. Lebreton, Le disaccord delafotpopulaire etdc la thiologie dans l ’Eglise chrMenne du 
IIIHicle, AHE 19 (1923), 501-96; (1924), 16-23. 

32 H. Ch. Puech, Le Manichiisme (Paris, 1949). 

33 Joseph A. Favazza, The Order of Penitents (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 
1988), 121-232. 

34 Eusebius HE 6.43.7 (SC 41, p. 155), quoting a letter of Cornelius of Rome to 
Fabius of Antioch. 

35 Ibid. 
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Ambrose of Milan and Pacian of Barcelona took strong personal 
stands against the doctrines of those dissidents. 36 They seem to 
have maintained themselves until the seventh century since, at that 
time, Eulogius, the Chalcedonian of Alexandria (579-607), thought 
it useful to write against them. 37 

On the basic tenets of the Christian faith, especially about the 
Holy Trinity, the Novatians did not differ at all from the Orthodox. 
Their differences with the Church only concerned two questions 
of discipline: the first, which had originally been the only one, was 
related to the reconciliation of the lapsi. The Novatians did not 
accept them even at the moment of death. Later on, probably 
under the influence of the Montanists, they radically condemned 
second marriages, while the Church accepted them albeit express¬ 
ing a certain disfavor that is made manifest in the canons. 38 Canon 
8 of Nicaea stipulates that the members of the Novatianist clergy, 
in order to be received in the Church, must “promise in writing to 
accept and to follow the rulings of the catholic Church; that is, they 
will have communion with those who have been married a second 
time and with those who renounced the faith during persecution 
for whom a period (of penance) has been established and a date (of 
reconciliation) set. It is therefore necessary that they follow in full 
the rulings of the catholic and apostolic Church.” 

The dogmatic orthodoxy of the Novatians is confirmed by the 
anecdote reported by Socrates. A Novatianist bishop, named Aces- 
ius, was called to the Nicene Council by the Emperor Constantine 
in the hope of convincing him to return to the catholic Church. 
Acesius declared that he did not see any difficulty in accepting the 
symbol of faith issued by the Council as well as the decision about 
Easter. He underscored that the difference between the two groups 
was really a question of discipline. 39 Be that as it may, in the canoni- 

36 Peter L’Huillier, The Church of the Ancient Councils , 94 n. 241. 

37 Ibid. 

38 Cf. Laodicea, canon 1; Neocaesarea, canon 7; Basil, canon 4. 

39 Socrates Ecclesiastical History , 1.10; text in GCS N.F. 1 (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 
1995), 41. 
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cal enactments the Novatians are often categorized among the 
“heretics.” This difference of characterization is related to the 
understanding of the notion of heresy. For example, Basil gives the 
following definition in his canon 1: “The ancients speak of here¬ 
sies, in which break men off and make themselves alien from the 
faith... schisms are caused by ecclesiastical disputes, and for causes 
that are not incurable and for differences concerning penance ... 
‘parasynagogues’ is the name applied to gatherings held by insubor¬ 
dinate priests or bishops, and those held by uneducated laymen.” 40 
However, the difference between heretics and schismatics is far from 
being frequently made in ancient Christian literature, including 
canonical enactments. 41 

Controversies concerning the possibility for the Church to for¬ 
give were not new. Diversity of opinions about this matter had 
already appeared during the second century or even earlier. In the 
Shepherd of Hermes , composed toward the middle of the century, 
the possibility of forgiveness of post-baptismal sin is not precluded 
but remains strictly limited. 42 With Tertullian (c. 160-C.225) it is 
necessary to take into account his religious evolution. In his treatise 
Depaenitentia, written when he was yet orthodox, he admitted one 
possibility of repentance after baptism but, later, in his Montanist 
period, he ruled out any kind of post-baptismal reconciliation. 43 
The quarrel between the rigorists and the so-called laxists caused a 
temporary schism in the Roman community, the two protagonists 
being Callistus (tc.222) and the leader of a small faction, the “anti¬ 
pope,” Hippolytus (tc.235). 44 

The schism brought about by the issue concerning the reconcili¬ 
ation of the repentant apostates after the persecutions of Decius 
was something far more serious because of its geographical extent 

40 Epistle 188.1; text in Saint Basile Lettres, vol. 2 (Paris, 1961), 121. 

41 E.g. Constantinople, canon 7; Trullo, canon 85; Laodicea, canon 7; Carthage, 
canon 57. However, Eusebius refers to the Novatians as “heretics.” HE 6.43.1, 
3 (SC 41, pp.153-54). 

42 Holmes, The Apostolic Fathers , 334-527. 

43 J. A. Favazza, Order of Penitents, 188-91. 

44 Ibid. 174-78. 
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and its duration. It is imperative not to fall into the trap of oversim¬ 
plification about the disagreement between the catholic Church 
and the dissidents. The dilemma was not between a Church “with 
no speck or wrinkle,” or anything like that described in Eph 5.27, 
and a corpuspermixtum. It is necessary to bear in mind that during 
the Antiquity, and even later, severe penalties were applied for grave 
sins as, for example, apostasy. Several ancient canons address that 
issue: Ancyra, can. 6; Nicaea, can. 11; Peter of Alexandria, can. 8; 
Basil, can. 73; Gregory of Nyssa, can. 2. 45 Cyprian had been 
shocked by the extreme rigorism of Novatian, but the episcopal 
consecration of the latter as an “anti-pope” in the see of Rome 
increased the hostility of the former whom he considered as an 
intruder. Concerning the anti-canonical consecration of Novatian, 
Cornelius of Rome wrote to Fabius of Antioch stating that “... this 
vindicator of the gospel (o eKSiKqrrjg, ovu toD evayyeXeov) then 
did not know that there should be one bishop in a catholic 
Church.” 46 In the same letter, Cornelius asserts that the consecra¬ 
tion of Novatian has been made “by a kind of shadowy and empty 
imposition of hands (el/corn xrj tivi kcjI /jarala yctpe m Oealg). ” 47 
For Cyprian and the overwhelming majority of the episcopate in 
North Africa and in Asia Minor, the sacramental acts performed by 
Novatian and his followers were null and void. Therefore, those 
who had been baptized in that sect had to be [re] baptized. More¬ 
over, in North Africa, a council held long ago under the presidency 
of Agrippinus of Carthage ( c . 220), had decided that all the heretics 
had to be received into the Church by baptism. 48 The doctrine of 
Cyprian on this point is epitomized in his famous sentence: Habere 
non potest Deum patrem qui ecclesiam non habet matrem . 49 

The unqualified position of Stephen of Rome is reported by 
Cyprian himself in his letter to the Pompeus of Sabrata. Stephen 

45 Concerning the penitential practice in Africa at the time of St Cyprian, see his 
ep. 55; text in Saint Cyprian Correspondance , vol. 2 (Paris, 1961), 131. 

46 Eusebius EH 6.43.11 (SC 41, p. 156). 

47 Ibid. 9 (SC 41, p.156). 

48 St Cyprian, ep. 63.4.1 (ibid., p. 259). 

49 De ecclesiae catholicae unitate 6 (CSEL 3, p.214). 
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wrote that “if therefore somebody comes to you from any heresy 
whatsoever, let nothing be renewed except that which has been 
handed down (nihil innovetum nisi quod traditum est) namely, that 
the hand be imposed on him in penance; for heretics themselves, 
quite properly, do not baptize those who come to them from each 
other, but merely admit them to communion.” 50 The blunt asser¬ 
tion of the pope, and especially the specification a quacumque 
haeresi, which implies the rejection of any kind of categorization 
among the dissidents, was modified in the second decade of the 
fourth century at the general council of Arles in 314. Canon 9 of 
this assembly of western bishops and priests states: “Moreover, 
with regard to the Africans, forasmuch as they use their own law of 
re-baptizing, we have decreed that, if any heretic comes to the 
Church, he should be questioned concerning the Creed; and, if it 
be found that he has been baptized into the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, hands shall be laid upon him and no more. But if, on 
being questioned as to the Creed, he does not give the Trinity in 
answer, then let him rightly be baptized.” 51 

Eleven years later, the First Ecumenical Council was more 
demanding in regard to the followers of Paul of Samosata. Canon 
19 of Nicea stipulated that the Paulianists who return to the catho¬ 
lic Church “must absolutely be re-baptized.” The rationale for this 
demand was not related to the “form” (which was identical to that 
of the catholic Church) but to the doctrine of Paul of Samosata and 
his followers on the Holy Trinity that was manifestly at variance 
with the belief of mainstream Christianity. 52 The debates of the 
third century about the Holy Trinity were only a prelude to the 
fierce controversies of the next century. Summarizing the task of 
the upholders of orthodoxy, at that time, G. L. Prestige states that 
“the problem which the Fathers had to solve was not whether he 

50 £j>.74 (ibid., p.279). 

51 Concils gaulois du IVe sihle SC 241 (Paris: Cerf, 1977), 50. 

52 See G. L. Prestige, God in Patristic Thought (London: SPCK, 1959), 201-9. John 
Behr (The Way to Nicaea [Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2001], 207) observes about 
this case: “The affair concerning Paul, embroiled in politics as much as theological 
divergences, is extremely difficult to reconstruct.” 
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[i.e., Jesus Christ] was God but how, within the monotheistic 
system which the Church inherited, preserved in the Holy Scrip¬ 
ture and pertinaciously defended against the heathen, it was still 
possible to maintain the unity of God while insisting on the deity 
of one who was distinct from God the Father.” 53 It seems that the 
Arian controversy probably started by early 322. 54 The doctrine of 
Arius about Jesus Christ as a creature was solemnly condemned by 
the ecumenical council of Nicaea in 325. In the symbol promul¬ 
gated by this assembly, the most salient part of the document 
regarding the teaching of Arius, is the following; [We believe] “in 
one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, begotten from the Father, 
only begotten, that is from the substance of the Father (e/e rfjg 
ova lag tov narpog) God from God, light from light, true God of 
true God, begotten not made, consubstantial with the Father 
(i opoovaiov rtS rrarpi ).” This phrase was direct refutation of the 
Arian teaching. Although the history of the murky period between 
the Council of Nicea in 325 and that of Constantinople is outside 
the scope of the present essay, 55 it was not long before serious prob¬ 
lems cropped up. There was contention concerning both the 
phrase “from the substance of the Father” and the word “consub¬ 
stantial.” While these terms were, for obvious reasons, unaccept¬ 
able to those who openly or secretly shared the ideas of Arius, they 
were also problematic for some conservatives, who were uneasy 
about the use of non-scriptural terms and the history of the word 
“consubstantial” itself, for it had belonged to the vocabulary of 
some Gnostics and the heretic Paul of Samosata. 56 

Undoubtedly, the definition adopted by the Council of Nicaea 
raises the question of the legitimacy of doctrinal development. One 
can object that such an approach represents an anachronism, as 

53 Prestige, God in Patristic Thought , 76. 

54 Ephrem Boularand, UHeresie dArius et la "foi” de Nicie (Paris, 1972). Maurice 
Wiles, “Attitudes to Arius in the Arian Controversy,” in Arianism after Arius, ed. 
Michel R. Barnes and Daniel H. Williams (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1993), 31-43. 

55 Kelly, Creeds , 223-79. See also T. Kopeck, A History of Neo-Arianism, 2 vols. (Phila¬ 
delphia: Philadelphia Patristic Foundation, 1979). 

56 Prestige, God in Patristic Thought , 101-2. 
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such a notion was foreign to the Christian thought of that time. 
But this assertion needs qualification. It is true that the idea of doc¬ 
trinal development as a concept clearly articulated and elaborated 
cannot be found before the nineteenth century, in the works of 
Newman (1801-1890). 57 However, as an idea it is undoubtedly 
present in patristic literature, but only with a strictly limited scope 
—the necessity to refute the heretical teachings. For that reason 
the fathers systematically underscore the very close connection 
between the revelation and their dogmatic statements. For example 
the Creed issued by the First Ecumenical Council is officially called 
“The Nicene Faith.” This wording was used by the Councils of 
Constantinople in 381 and of Ephesus in 431. 58 Furthermore, sev¬ 
eral instances in Church history show that the Fathers were very 
reluctant to formulate new dogmatic definitions. Also, it is known 
that the elaboration of the Nicene Symbol was neither easy nor 
quick. 59 Later, Athanasius of Alexandria and Hilary of Poitiers 
attribute the necessity to compose the Nicene Creed to the wicked¬ 
ness of the Arians. 60 The cautious wording of the article on the 
Holy Spirit in the Constantinopolitan symbol is also characteristic 
of that restraint and posthumously reflects the prudential stance of 
Basil in his treatise On the Holy Spirit written in 375. 61 Gregory of 
Nazianzus was persuaded that the time had come to openly pro¬ 
claim the full deity and consubstantiality of the Holy Spirit. For 
Gregory, according to I. Ortiz de Urbina, it is all about “lu progres¬ 
sion de la revelation trinitaire” (the progress of the Trinitarian reve¬ 
lation). 62 Gregory makes this explicit in the following statement: 
“The Old Testament manifested the Father plainly, the Son ob¬ 
scurely. The New Testament reveals the Son and hinted at the 
divinity of the Spirit. Today the Spirit lives among us and is making 

57 Aidan Nichols, From Newman to Congar (Edinburgh: T &T Clark, 1990), 17-70. 

58 Constantinople, canon 1; Ephesus, canon 6. 

59 Kelly, Creeds y 211-16. Rufinus HE 1.5 (PL 21.472). 

60 Athansius, De deer. Nic. 32 (PG 25.473 D-476 A). Cf. Hilary of Poitiers, De Trin . 

2 (PG 10.51). 

61 SC 17 bis (Paris: Cerf, 2002). 

62 Nicee et Constantinople (Paris, 1963), 202. 
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himself more clearly known. As long as the divinity of the Father 
had not been recognized it was dangerous to preach openly the 
Son; in the same way, as long as the divinity of the Son was not 
admitted it was dangerous to impose, if we dare to use such words, 
the belief in the divinity of the Spirit as an added burden.” 63 

The Third Ecumenical Council held at Ephesus in 431 con¬ 
demned the teaching and the person of Nestorius but did not issue 
a new definition. The Council even decreed that “no one is permit¬ 
ted to produce, to edit or to compose another faith than that set out 
by the Holy Fathers gathered in Nicaea with the Holy Spirit. ” 64 Ini¬ 
tially, the overwhelming majority at the Council of Chalcedon 
opposed the idea of promulgating a new definition of faith. How¬ 
ever, the commissioners of the Emperor Marcian insisted on the 
promulgating of a new dogmatic definition to put an end to the 
dissentions troubling the state about Christology. 65 The reluctance 
of enacting new doctrinal definition remains a permanent charac¬ 
teristic of Eastern Christianity. This can be seen in the case of the 
Hesychast controversy in the late Middle Ages. Before opening the 
discussion with the monk Barlaam, Gregory Palamas (1296-1359) 
told his opponent: “You have the reputation of being a great scholar 
among many and there is nobody who does not praise you. Learn 
and write, make philosophy, teach the secular wisdom that you 
know, and nobody of those who listen to you and follow you will 
contradict you. On the contrary, you will get even more glory.” 66 
Regarding the general tendency of restraint in the formulation of 
new dogmatic definitions during late Antiquity, and even long 
after, it is not possible to find any difference between East and 
West. I have already mentioned the stand of Hilary of Poitiers 
on that issue. The most known and oft quoted exponent of this 
standpoint is undoubtedly Vincent of Larins (f before 450). For 
him, the threefold mark of real catholicity, presented in his 

63 Or. 31.26 (PG 36.161,164C). 

64 ACO I, i, 5, pp. 107-8. 

65 ACO II, i, 2, pp. 80-83. 

66 Philotheos Encomium (PG 151-587). 
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Commonitorium, is summed up in this way: ... quod ubique, quod 
semper, quod at omnibus creditum est. Hoc est etenim vereproprieque 
catholicum . 67 This statement, in order to not be misunderstood, 
has to be set in its context. The author does not question the neces¬ 
sity of enacting new doctrinal definitions against the errors of dissi¬ 
dents. He himself mentions the names of Novatian, Sabellius, 
Donatus, Arius, Eunomius, Maccedonius, Photinus, Apollinaris, 
Pricillia, Jovinian, Pelagius, Laclestius and Nestorius. He sums up 
his position in this sentence: cum dicas noue, non dicas noua . 68 It is 
possible to find several fathers expressing the same viewpoint in the 
West during late Antiquity. 69 

As we have seen, in the post-apostolic period, which starts 
toward the end of the first century, 70 several factors were at work 
shaping Church structures and strengthing Church self-conscious¬ 
ness. First and foremost there was the parting of the ways between 
Judaism and Christianity. 71 The second factor was the feeling of 
uneasiness in certain milieus caused by the delay of the second 
coming of Christ, addressed already in 2 Pet 3.8—10. One can also 
notice another challenge coming from misinterpretation of the 
Christian message. The danger is attested to in several passages 
of the Pastoral Epistles. 72 For example, beyond any doubt, in 
Tit 3.10, “alperiKdr ddpanrou' denotes an heretical man with the 
technical meaning of this expression in patristic literature. 

The problem of the status of the dissidents vis-B-vis mainstream 
Christianity did not apparently arise at the incipient phase of the 
existence of the Church. For instance, Eph 4.5 declares clearly: etg 
Kvpiog, pia mang, eu fiduTLopa. It is obviously inconceivable 

67 Commonitorium , 2, 3; edited by R. S. Moxon (Cambridge, 1915), 10. 

68 Ibid., 88. 

69 See testimonies in J. Pelikan, The Emergence of the Catholic Tradition (100-600), 
The Christian Tradition, vol. 1 (Chicago-London: University of Chicago Press, 
1971), 335-39. 

70 For the distinction between “Sub-Apostolic” and “Post-Apostolic,” see R. E. 
Brown, The Churches the Apostles Lefi Behind (New York, 1984), 15. 

71 Wilson > Related Strangers, 169-94. 

72 1 Tim 1.3-7, 6.3-5; 2 Tim 2.16-18, 4.1-5; Tit 1.10-14 cf; Acts 20.28-30. 
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that the baptism conferred by the heretics mentioned in the Pasto¬ 
rals might have been equated with that performed in the Church. 
In any case, there is no evidence to substantiate such an assertion. 
With regard to the heresies which appeared toward the very end of 
the first century, and during the next, all of them so deeply dis¬ 
torted the basic tenets of Christianity that the problem of the valid¬ 
ity of their baptism was completely irrelevant. Such was the case of 
the Ebionites, the Gnostics, the Marionites and the Montanists. 
Actually, it was the crisis caused by the Novatians, after the Decian 
persecution (249-350), which brought about, at least indirectly, 
the question of the boundaries of the Church. Novatian was a well- 
educated priest of the Roman Church and author of the treatise De 
Trinitate that was perfectly orthodox. 73 Thoroughly annoyed at 
not being elected as the successor of Fabian in 251, as we have seen 
previously, he then fraudulently became a “bishop” having been 
consecrated by some naVve Italian bishops. 74 He then rallied many 
supporters as a defender of absolute rigorism with regard to the rec¬ 
onciliation of repentant lapsi. Problems arose, however, when some 
pagans that had been converted to Novatianism asked to be 
received into the catholic Church. In Africa Cyprian and the 
majority of the bishops declared that the baptism confessed by the 
Novatians was, as I have already mentioned, null and void. They 
based their decision on a resolution passed by a synod presided over 
by Agrippinus, bishop of Carthage, about 220. 75 Although 
Cyprian makes a formal distinction between heretics and schismat¬ 
ics, he does not draw any consequence with respect to the ecclesial 
status. For the bishop of Carthage both of them are equally alien to 
the Church. As Georges Florovsky stated: “To St Cyprian every 
schism was a departure out of the Church .” 76 The position of Ste¬ 
phen was diametrically opposed, but overly simplistic, as evi- 

73 PL 3.861-70. 

74 Eusebius HE 6.43.1-17 (SC 41, 153-58). About this consecration, Eusebius 
speaks of etKOViKfj nut icai fiaraiq xeipemQea'iqi (ibid. 9, p. 156) i.e., “a shadowy 
and empty imposition of hands.” 

75 Cyprian, ep. 71.4 ( Correspondance, 259). 

76 “The Limits of the Church,” Church Quarterly Review (1933), 117. 
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denced by his statement reported by Cyprian. 77 I have already 
shown the distinction between the ways of receiving heretics and 
schismatics made by the Fathers of Nicaea in canons 8 and 
19 respectively. Later, during the fourth century there is a western 
Church Father who had a viewpoint, vis-a-vis the Donatists, simi¬ 
lar to that of Basil about all the schismatics. I have in mind 
Optatus, Bishop of Milevis, who emphasizes what the Catholics 
have in common with the Donatists, and uses the phrase: una est 
ecclesiastica conversation . 78 In his first canonical letter to Amphi- 
lochius of Iconium, Basil observes that, in contrast with the here¬ 
tics “who have broken entirely and have become alienated from the 
faith itself,” the schismatics “are still part of the Church” (en €K 
Trjg €KK\r]olag ovtmv). In the anaphora attributed to Basil the 
same distinction is made concerning those two categories and the 
wording underscores the difference: “[O Lord], put an end to 
the schisms among the Churches ( rravoov ra axtctftara tcjv 
eKKAqcridii').” The use of the term “Church” must be noted because, 
in Antiquity, the term is never used to characterize a heterodox 
community. In the same anaphora, the reference to the latter is 
worded differently: “quickly destroy the uprising of heresies (rag 
tc5v aipeaeav iTravaardcreig raxecog KaraXvaov ).” 

The issue of Church self-identity was seriously tested during the 
Christological controversies of the fifth and sixth centuries. The 
complexity of the problems raised at that time was, by far, greater 
than those brought about by the challenge of various forms of 
Arianism. Furthermore, as noted by Richard Hanson, who agrees 
with the opinion of Danielou, “the Golden Age of Patristic thought” 
ends with the fourth century and that theologians of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, able though many of them were, represent a less spontane¬ 
ously fruitful and creative period, for Eastern and Greek theology 
at any rate. 79 The “Nicene Faith” was vindicated at the Second Ecu¬ 
menical Council in 381. Thereafter, Arianism was quickly disap- 

77 See note 48. 

78 Adversus Parmenianum (PL 11.1020 B). 

79 Richard Hanson, Studies in Christian Antiquity (Edinburgh, 1985), 187. 
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pearing in mainstream Christianity and survived only among 
Germanic tribes until the sixth century. 80 The Christological con¬ 
troversies which started to take shape in the aftermath of the reac¬ 
tion against the heresy of Apollinaris did not raise problems about 
the Trinitarian doctrine of the Church. 81 The question concerned 
the relation between humanity and divinity in Christ. The defini¬ 
tion promulgated by the Council of Chalcedon did not provide a 
complete answer about the hypostatic union as Jaroslav Pelikan 
and John Meyendorff have underscored. 82 

In contrast to the Trinitarian controversies of the fourth century, 
those later brought about by the Christological problems led to 
lasting splits in Eastern Christendom. A survey of the events that 
took place at that time is outside the scope of the present essay. I 
would like only to quote a significant remark made on this subject 
by J.N.D. Kelly underscoring the complexity of the historical data: 
“The reader should be warned, however, that at no phase in the 
evolution of the Church’s theology have the fundamental issues 
been so mixed up with the clash of politics and personalities.” 83 
After the conversion of Constantine to Christianity the Christians 
living in the Sassanid Kingdom were suspected to be agents of the 
Roman power, especially since Constantine had written a letter 
showing his interest for them. 84 It explains why the Christians of 
Persia asserted their jurisdictional independence at the synod of 
Markadta presided over by the catholicos Dadiso in 424. 85 Con¬ 
cerning Christology, the Church in Persia followed the teaching of 
the Antiochian School and had a special veneration for Theodore 
of Mopsuestia. Both the Orthodox and Monophysites categorize 
those Christians as Nestorians. 

80 Kopecek, History , 441-543. 

81 See article on John Philoponos in the Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium , vol. 3, 
p. 1657. 

82 J. Pelikan, Emergence of the Catholic Tradition , 264-65. John Meyendorff, Christ in 
Eastern Christian Thought (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1987), 28. 

83 J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines , 5th ed. (New York, 1978), 310. 

84 Eusebius Vita Constantini 3.8 (PG 20). 

85 J. Labourt, Le Christianisme dans TEmpireperse , 2nd ed. (Paris, 1904), 125. 
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Before trying to determine what the ecclesial status of the Nes- 
torians was, according to the viewpoint of the Orthodox Church 
during late antiquity and the early middle ages, it is appropriate to 
see how the Monophysites were considered on the same issue. One 
must keep in mind that the opposition of the Monophysites to the 
dogma of Chalcedon was a far more relevant question for main¬ 
stream Christianity in Rome and Constantinople than the orienta¬ 
tion of the Church in the Sassanid Kingdom. The rule on the 
reception into the Church of different categories of dissidents, first 
found in Byzantine canonical collections, is attributed to the 
Second Ecumenical Council but, in fact, is a decision that was 
made in Constantinople about 430. 86 In that “canon 7” only two 
categories of dissidents are taken into consideration, that is, those 
who are received after a complete Christian initiation including 
baptism and chrismation, and those who are only chrismated. 

Unlike the Church in the Sassanid Kingdom, which is often (but 
wrongly) called “Nestorian” because it had followed the Antiochian 
Christology, the opponents to the dogma of Chalcedon were divided 
into several factions throughout the eastern half of the Roman 
Empire 87 but, eventually, it was the Severan position which prevailed, 
that is to say, it was a nominal monophysitism essentially characterized 
by an unconditional attachment to the formula of Cyril of Alexandria: 
fila pvcng tov 9eov Xoyov aeaapKoj/j.evr]. For that reason Clarence 
Gallagher suggests calling the supporters of that doctrine “mia- 
physites.” 88 Be that as it may, it was obvious for the Orthodox 
Chalcedonians that the divisions resulting from the Christological 
controversies of the fifth and sixth centuries, and also later about the 
Trinitarian faith, were very different from those that had sprung up in 
primitive Christianity. 

The Byzantine Church was very aware of that new situation and 

86 Peter L’Huillier, Church of the Ancient Councils, 131-35. 

87 About those factions see Sebastian Brock, Studies in Syriac Christianity (Aldershot, 
1992), essay 12, p. 132. 

88 Clarence Gallagher, Church Law and Church Order in Rome and Byzantium 
(Aldershot, 2002), 189-190. 
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drew the consequence concerning its canonical praxis which is 
attested to in the treatise of Timothy, priest of Hagia Sophia (ca. 
600). He wrote that “we find three categories among those who 
come to the holy, catholic, apostolic Church of God: Those of the 
first category must be baptized; those of the second [category] are 
not to be baptized, but only must be chrismated with the holy 
myron, those of the third [category] are neither to be baptized nor 
chirsmated, but they only must anathematize their own heresy and 
all other heresies.” 89 Among the third category he ranges the Nes- 
torians, the Eutychians, the followers of Dioscorus and of Jacob 
Baradai. One cannot rule out the possibility that the introduction 
of the third category of dissidents, received into the Church by a 
simple adjuration, had been suggested by the canonical praxis of 
the Church in North Africa about the Donatists according to 
canon 68 of Carthage. One should bear in mind that the codex 
canonum ecclesiae africanae was inserted in the Syntagma of thefour¬ 
teen titles composed about 580. 90 

A little later on, Anastasius, Abbot of the Monastery of 
St Catherine on Mount Sinai, expresses an opinion similar to that 
of the priest Timothy. 91 Eventually canon 95 of the Trullan Coun¬ 
cil (691/692) confirmed the tripartite classification of the dissi¬ 
dents. The text basically reproduces the layout found in canon 
7 attributed to the Second Ecumenical Council with some minor 
alterations. The final section of the Trullan canon, however, has 
something new: the reception into the Church of a third category 
of dissidents coming from the “Nestorians” and the 
“monophysites.” They must anathematize Nestorius, Eutyches, 
Dioscorus, Severus and the other leaders of such heresies and also 
aforementioned heresies and then partake of holy communion. 92 

In the various canons dealing with the reception into the catho- 

89 V. N. Benesevec, Syntagma XIVtitulorum, t.l. (Saint Petersburg, 1906), 707. 

90 For the date, see S. N. Troianos, Oi IJrjyeg tov Bv(avTivov Ancaiov , 2nd ed. 
(Athens-Komotini 1999), 134-35. 

91 Question 86 (PG 88.712). 

92 The Council in Trullo Revisited , ed. George Nedungatt & Michael Featherstone 
(Rome, 1995), 174-77 (with app, crit.) About textual errors made by medieval 
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lie communion of variegated categories of dissidents, one cannot 
expect to find the term “Church” applied to the communities from 
which they came for, in ancient Christianity, that term was only 
used to characterize the orthodox community. In canonical docu¬ 
ments, it was an axiomatic truth that there is only one Church. Did 
this fact imply the lack of ecclesial nature in all non-orthodox com¬ 
munities? First and foremost, the well-established canonical praxis 
of the Orthodox Church calls into question this simplistic vision. 
Furthermore, the classification of dissidents in these categories and 
the different modes of reception into the Orthodox Church consti¬ 
tute a sign that the essential criterion taken into consideration is 
their remoteness from, or their proximity to, the Church in matters 
of faith and order. 

Since our investigation bears only upon Antiquity and the early 
Middle Ages, we have to mention two Christian families. The first is 
composed by the majority of believers in the Sassanid Kingdom who 
considered Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia and Nestorius 
as eminent Church doctors. On the other side we find a majority of 
the Christians in Egypt, Syria and Armenia who disallowed the 
dogma of Chalcedon as contrary to the teaching of Cyril ofAlexandria 
and the sentence pronounced by the Council of Ephesus in 431. 

The Christological controversies which perturbed the life of the 
Christian East in the late Antiquity and during the early Middle 
Ages did not happen in an historical vacuum and it is not possible 
to disentangle the purely religious aspects of debates from the polit¬ 
ical situation of the time. It is worthy of note that the council held 
at Markabta in 424 over the presidency of Didsco, Catholicos of 
Seleucium-Otesiphon, proclaimed the complete autonomy of the 
Church in Persia. This event happened seven years prior to the 
Council of Ephesus, for, as I have already said, the Christians in the 
Sassanid Kingdom wanted to show that they were independent 
from the influences coming from Byzantium. 93 

copyists, see John H. Erickson, The Challenge of Our Past (Crestwood, NY: SVS 

Press, 1991), 169 n. 35. 

93 Labourt, Christianisme dans ['Empireperse, 121-25. 
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The opposition of the “monophysites” to the Council of Chal- 
cedon was certainly based on theological reasons, but it is also nec¬ 
essary to keep in mind the rivalry between the sees of Alexandria 
and Constantinople that had started from the eighties of the fourth 
century. In western Syria, the supporters of the dogma of Chal- 
cedon were soon called Melkites, that is to say, the followers of the 
[Byzantine] emperor. The case of Armenia is a little different. A 
large part of the country remained under Persian over-lordship and 
the Church ran the risk of being influenced by the Antiochian 
Christology that prevailed among the Christians of the Sassanid 
Kingdom. But the Armenians were put on their guard against this 
tendency by Acacius (|c.438) and Rabbula of Edessa (f435). The 
Armenians sent two priests to Constantinople in order to ask for an 
explanation from the patriarch Proclus (434—446) who issued the 
document known as Tomus ad Armenios that explained orthodox 
Christology according to the thought of Cyril of Alexandria. 94 

No representative from Armenia attended the Council of Chal- 
cedon because, at that time, the country was in rebellion against 
the Persian domination. Later, when contact was resumed with 
Constantinople, it was during the reign of the Emperor Zeno who, 
in 482, had promulgated the Henotikon, a text of compromise 
intended to reconcile moderate Monophysites and Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox. 95 The first Council of Dvin in 506 approved this form of 
monophysitism. 96 The next attempt at reconciliation between the 
Severan Monophysites and the Chalcedonian Orthodox was made 
by the Emperor Justinian who summoned the Fifth Ecumenical 

94 PG 65.856-75. Cf. V. Grumel, ed., LesRegestesdesActesdu Patriarcatde Constanti¬ 
nople , vol.l: Les Actesdespatriarches> fasc.l, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1972), 63, n. 78. 

95 F. X. Murphy and P. Sherwood, Constantinople II et III (Paris, 1976), 45 and 275- 
77. 

96 V. Inglisian, “Chalkedon und die armenische Kirche,” in A. Grillmeier and H. 
Bacht, DasKonzil von Chalkedon (Wurtzburg, 1953), vol. 2,361-417. See also the 
essays of Gabriele Winkler, “An Obscure Chapter in Armenian Church History,” in 
eadem, Studies in Early Christian Liturgy and Its Context VI (Aldershot, 1997), 85- 
179. J. Dauvillier, Histoire et institutions des Eglises orientalesau MoyenAge (London, 
1983), essay 14, pp. 63-72, esp. p. 65. 
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Council in 553. But the condemnation by that assembly of the 
Christology expressed in the “Three Chapters” did not convince 
the adversaries of Chalcedon. 97 Furthermore, it provided the 
opportunity for the Church in the Sassanid Kingdom to reaffirm 
its attachment to the Christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia and 
of the Antiochian School. The synod presided over by Catholicos 
Iso ‘yabb in 585 strongly argues against the decision of the Fifth 
Ecumenical Council. 98 

The schisms brought about by the Christological debates which 
started during the fifth century were the most enduring breach in 
the history of ancient Christianity and actually continue to exist 
until today in a residual state. The “Nestorian” metropolitan of 
Nisibis, Abdiso Bar Berika (t 1318), observed that [the] ’’time from 
when the unity of the person of Christ was affirmed was the time 
from which the Church began to be divided.” 99 

What, from an orthodox point of view, was the ecclesial status of 
the eastern communities that rejected the decisions of the Council 
of Ephesus or Chalcedon? Certainly, one cannot expect to find a 
direct answer to this question in the canonical enactments of the 
Church, but that does not mean that in the canonical literature, 
and in the praxis of the ancient Church, we do not find elements 
for a response. With regard to this problem, it is important to make 
two preliminary remarks. First, the attachment of the Eastern 
Syrian Church in Persia to the Christological views of the 
Antiochian School did not entail a discontinuity in the life of that 
community. The same remark also applies to the Armenian 
Church when it rejected the Council of Chalcedon by fidelity to 
the teachings of Cyril and Proclus. Furthermore, under the reign of 
the Byzantine emperor, Justin (518-527), many Christians from 
Persia visited the Holy Places and had communicationem in sacris 

97 Murphy and Sherwood, Constantinople , 55-130. 

98 Labourt, Christianisme dans l\'Empireperse , 276-80. 

99 Cited by J. Pelikan, The Spirit of Eastern Christendom (600-1700), The Christian 
Tradition, vol. 2 (Chicago-London: University of Chicago Press, 1974), 37. 
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with the Orthodox. 100 With respect to the Armenians, who had 
accepted the Henotikon of Zeno, it is difficult to know if they broke 
communion with the Byzantines when the schism of Acacius came 
to an end in 519. In any case, cultural and religious contacts with 
Byzantium continued during the Middle Ages, the study of which 
lies outside the limits of this present investigation. 

If canonical documents do not provide direct evidence concern¬ 
ing the official attitude of the Orthodox Church about the ecclesial 
status of the separate communities of the East, there is data allow¬ 
ing us to make incontrovertible deductions. First and foremost, as 
I have previously mentioned, the “Nestorians” and the “Mono- 
physites” unlike all the other categories of dissidents, are received 
into the Orthodox Church only by a profession of faith. This is 
theologically very significant, if we bear in mind that chrismation is 
the sign of the integration of a baptized person into the messianic 
People of God. 101 Moreover, if the canonical enactments avoid the 
term eiacArjma for the separate religious communities of the East, 
it was certainly used in the common parlance, even in ecclesiastical 
milieus, as attested to in the minutes of The Orthodox-Oriental con¬ 
versations of532 held at Constantinople between Chalcedonian 
and Syrian non-Chalcedonian bishops. 102 

In the thought of ancient Christianity, there was no doubt about 
the oneness and unity of the Church. It was not only the position of 
the Orthodox but also, for example, that of the Donatists and, 
later, of the “Nestorians” and the “Monophysites.” 103 But does this 
belief necessarily entail the acceptance of Cyprians position con¬ 
cerning the limits of the ecclesial reality? This question requires a 
cautious answer. The standpoint of Cyprian can look attractive at 

100 Labourt, Christianisme dans I’Empireperse , 266. 

101 Louis Ligier, La Confirmation (Paris, 1973), esp. 259. 

102 S. Brock, Syriac Perspectives on Late Antiquity (Burlington, 1984), essay 11, 
pp. 219-27. 

103 M. Jugie, Theologia dogmatica Christianorum Orientalium , t. 5, p. 18. W. deVries, 
"La Conception de I’figlise chez les syriens s^par^s de Rome,” VOrient Syrien , 
2.2 (1957), 111-24. About the Donatists, see Peter Brown, Augustine of Hippo > new 
ed. (Berkley and Los Angeles, 2000), 208-21. 
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first glance because of its simplicity. But this is also its weakness, for 
it does not take into enough consideration the complexity of the 
historical evidence. It is true that the views of the Bishop of 
Carthage on the reconciliation of the dissidents by baptism had 
never been officially disallowed in the Christian East. Even Basil, in 
his canon 1, mentions rather positively the rigorist decisions 
adopted by “the synods held under Cyprian and our Firmillian.” In 
his canon 47, he seems to favor a rigorist position, but acknowl¬ 
edges that there is no unanimity on this point in the Church, and 
he thinks that it would be useful to reach a general agreement. The 
decision about the rebaptism of all dissidents made by the synod of 
Carthage in 256 was introduced into the redaction Trullana of the 
Syntagma of the XIV Titles (ca. 580) but with qualification: [We 
confirm] “also the canon set forth by Cyprian, formerly archbishop 
and martyr of the land of the Africans and by the synod under him, 
which canon has remained in force only in the regions of the afore¬ 
mentioned bishops , in accordance with the custom handed down to 
them.” 

The threefold way used for the reconciliation of the dissidents is 
based on the closeness to, or remoteness from, the Church with 
respect to faith and discipline. This approach does not compromise 
the fundamental doctrine of the oneness and unity of the Church. 
But this fact does not allow us to ignore the complexity of historical 
data and fall into the trap of oversimplification. Actually, it is not 
always easy to determine with complete accuracy. For example, in 
Antiquity, and even until our day, the absence of the bond of com¬ 
munion can result from considerations that have nothing to do 
with ecclesiastical reasons. It is also important to sometimes take 
into account the evolution of situations frequently involving doc¬ 
trinal alterations. It is appropriate, in that case, to bear in mind the 
following remark of Jerome, that “there is no schism that does not 
fabricate some heresy so as to seem to have a good reason for sepa¬ 
rating itself from the Church.” 104 

104 Comm. In epist ad Titum lib. Hi (PL 26.598A). About such a tendency in Christian 
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Finally, to give an idea of the relations existing between the 
Catholic Church and the dissident Christian communities, the 
metropolitan Sergius, later Patriarch of Moscow (f 1944) sug¬ 
gested the comparison as follows: “Complete darkness does not 
occur right behind a Church fence; between the Church and here¬ 
tic communities there is a sort of twilight, penumbra which, in its 
turn, covers schismatics and illicit communities. The two catego¬ 
ries cannot be viewed in a strict sense as completely alien to the 
Church or definitely separated from her.” 105 Obviously, this nuan- 
ced vision faithfully reflects the position of Basil that has been 
previously mentioned in the present essay. 


Antiquity, see Gerald Bonner, Church and Faith in the Patristic Tradition 
(Aldershot, 1996), essay 16, “Schism and Church Unity,” pp. 218-28. 

105 “OTHomeHwe UepKBM XpwcroBOM k otacjimbuimmcji ot Hee,” TKypnaji 
Mockobckou IJampuapxuu , 4 (1931), 7. 
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The Ordination of Women: 

A Point of Contention in Ecumenical 
Dialogue 

Elisabeth Behr-Sigel 1 


/. Questions 

There are several questions, namely that of the place of women in 
the Church, that of their share in the responsibilities and authority 
it confers, together with that of their possible access to pastoral 
ministry—meaning their being pastors, leaders of the flock in con¬ 
tinuity with the call addressed to Peter by the one true pastor— 
which together constitute one of modernity’s great challenges to 
[traditional?] Church bodies. Their responses have been quite 
varied. 

Following often long, impassioned and crisis-laden debates, 
most of the Churches rooted directly or indirectly in the sixteenth- 
century Protestant Reformation, including those of the Anglican 
confession, have decided to ordain women to pastoral ministry. 
They now include women bishops. Together with the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Orthodox Churches reject the initiative, 
citing a break with apostolic tradition, with the foundations of the 
ecclesial structure laid down by Christ and those whom we call 
“Fathers.” This disagreement is a serious one. By compromising 
the mutual recognition of ministerial roles, and thus of sacramental 
communion, it would appear to make of ecumenical dialogues 
intended to restore Christian unity a hopeless illusion. A rift seems 
to be forming between the Churches that ordain women and those 
that do not, each accusing the other of failing to obey the will of 

1 This paper was originally presented as the Fr Georges Florovsky Lecture, at the an¬ 
nual meeting of the Orthodox Theological Society in America held at St Vladimir’s 
Seminary, 30 May, 2003. 
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God which, for some is indistinguishable from the unbroken tradi¬ 
tion and for others requires “discerning the signs of the times.” The 
question is whether a reconciliation of these two perspectives is at 
all foreseeable. 

Orthodox Christians, who are particularly sensitive to the conti¬ 
nuity of ecclesial tradition, often seem the staunchest opponents of 
the ordination of women. “It has never been done.” For many 
Orthodox this argument from Epiphanius of Salamis (fifth cen¬ 
tury) against womens ordination to the priesthood remains valid 
and sufficient. During the gathering of the World Council of 
Churches in Harara, in 1998, an Orthodox theologian, represent¬ 
ing the Moscow Patriarchate, made a somewhat regrettable refer¬ 
ence to the ordination of women within Protestant communities as 
“blasphemy.” The point must be made, however, that this serious 
accusation, rather recklessly thrown about, both shocked and scan¬ 
dalized other Orthodox Christians who were present. As an expres¬ 
sion of his own disagreement, another Orthodox theologian, also a 
representative of the Moscow Patriarchate at the council in Harara, 
gave the WCC s general secretary, Konrad Raiser, the small volume 
that had just been published, in which two Orthodox theologians 
invite their brothers and sisters to consider the complex and diffi¬ 
cult problem of the ordination of women as an “open question.” 2 
The Orthodox perspective is not unanimous and monolithic. A 
path to transcend this conflict may yet remain open, not through 
indifference but through a deepening of the authentic tradition. It 
is from this perspective that I would like to offer an overview of 
Orthodox thinking in response to a matter that, having originated 
outside the Orthodox Church, is now becoming an internal ques¬ 
tion: from the first tentative individual responses given in the early 
60s to the inter-Orthodox conference of Rhodes, in 1988, and its 
continuation in the context of recent ecumenical dialogue. 


2 Elisabeth Behr-Sigel and Kallistos Ware, UOrdination des femmes dans Viglise 
orthodoxe (Paris: Cerf, 1998); The Ordination of Women in the Orthodox Church 
(Geneva: WCC, 2000). A Russian translation of this book has since been published. 
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II. Entry into Ecumenism 

The third meeting of the World Council of Churches in New 
Delhi, in 1961, marked the Orthodox Churches’ “Great entrance” 
into ecumenism, through the adherence to this institution of the 
great churches of Eastern Europe: the Church of Russia and those 
of the Balkans. These had been preceded by the Ecumenical Patri¬ 
archate of Constantinople and by the ancient patriarchates of 
Alexandria and Antioch. But henceforth, the influence and com¬ 
mitment of the Orthodox Churches within the movement would 
be far greater. Thus, within the history of the movement, the meet¬ 
ing in New Delhi represents a genuine turning point. Nevertheless, 
this same meeting witnessed another event, far less important at 
first glance: through the pressure of militant western feminism, the 
problem of the ordination of women to official, ecclesial, sacra¬ 
mental ministry was brought powerfully to the attention of the 
WCC. Already, the leaders of the WCC recognized a divisive ques¬ 
tion, as it is put in ecumenical jargon. Under the guidance of the 
“Faith and Order” commission, a subcommittee made up of theo¬ 
logians from various backgrounds was given the task of studying its 
hermeneutic, theological and ecclesiological implications. It is in 
this context that Orthodox theologians associated with this com¬ 
munal reflection were confronted with a problem quite new to 
them and which they were not prepared to address. 

The feminist movement that erupted throughout Western 
Europe after the First World War, and even more so after the 
Second, reached neither Eastern Europe nor the Middle East, 
home to the main Orthodox Churches. In the Middle East, under 
Islamic influence, women generally remained outside public life. 
The communist regimes, to which the Balkans—with the excep¬ 
tion of Greece—and Russia were subject, regarded feminism as a 
sickness of the western upper class that drew women away from the 
only worthy effort, namely class struggles. The Orthodox 
Churches, either persecuted or tolerated as mere vestiges of a past 
that was soon to disappear completely, were thus in a struggle for 
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their very survival. Believing women courageously participated in 
the struggle. It is they—as we now know—who to a great extent 
secured the parishes of the Russian Church by assuming responsi¬ 
bility for them before the local Soviet authorities. For them, their 
Church is like an ancient vessel, both precious and fragile, that they 
must protect and preserve. Their vision is quite different from that 
of many western feminists, that of the Church as a male fortress to 
be besieged and eventually stormed. 

In 1964, the presses of the WCC produced On the Ordination of 
Women, a collection of articles on the subject, written by Lutheran 
and reformed theologians as well as by one Anglican and two 
Orthodox, one of them being Professor Chitescu, of the depart¬ 
ment of Canon Law at the Orthodox Theological Faculty of Bucha¬ 
rest, the other, a Lebanese hieromonk, Archimandrite—now Metro¬ 
politan—Georges Khodr. The latter had attended St Sergius Institute, 
in Paris, and was also one of the leaders of what is known as the MJO, 
the Orthodox Youth Movement of the Antiochian Patriarchate, a gen¬ 
uine source of renewal for this ancient patriarchate. Both experiences 
prepared him well for dialogue with the West. 

Both Professor Chitescu and Georges Khodr stated that 
womens accession to priestly ministry is incompatible with the tra¬ 
dition of the Orthodox Church. Nevertheless, their approaches are 
quite different from one another. As a professor of Canon Law, the 
Romanian theologian quotes and lists canonical texts that categori¬ 
cally forbid—he insists—the ordination of women to priestly min¬ 
istry. These canons are, in his view, the expression of a “sacred and 
unchangeable” tradition, founded “on the example of Christ who 
chose not one woman, neither among his disciples nor among the 
seventy, upon whom to bestow sacramental power.” 3 This sacred 
tradition is in no need of justification. Professor Chitescu adds that 
it can be explained by “the impure state of women” at certain times 
in their biological cycles during which, according to some canons, 
they could not even be baptized. I must add, however, that this 

3 N. Chitescu, in Concerning the Ordination of Women (Geneva: WCC, 1964), 66. 
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ancient taboo has since been left out of official Orthodox argu¬ 
ments against the ordination of women. Yet the question remains 
whether it has in fact disappeared from popular thought or from 
the subconscious mind. This question must be raised. 

Archimandrite Georges’ arguments run a different, much more 
complex and much more subtle course. As a biblical scholar, he 
meditates on 1 Cor 11.2-17, an obscure and hard to interpret pas¬ 
sage, in which Paul attempts to justify his directive to women that 
they cover their heads “whenever they pray or prophesy in the 
assembly.” Khodr sees therein the idea of a natural, hierarchical pri¬ 
macy of male human beings “according to the created order, pat¬ 
terned after the uncreated order and integrated into the movement 
of redemption.” God-made man, Christ, was a male. It follows that 
the bishop, “the living image of the Lord [...], sacrament” of the 
one who is the Bridegroom of the Church, “who bears the fullness 
of the priestly role,” must also be a male human being. 4 

Nevertheless, for Georges Khodr, the natural hierarchy of the 
sexes, integrated into God’s plan of salvation and recognized and sanc¬ 
tified by the Church, does not imply any sort of contempt for women, 
whose dignity is recognized and praised. All stated in quite a modem 
expression. While men and women are different, he writes, “in a cor¬ 
poreal and mental perspective that is impossible to ignore [...] they are 
determined by their encounter. There is a correlation between them, a 
confrontation and history ordered by their freedom, which excludes 
any equation of the two, a union in the flesh which is incompatible 
with the confusion of roles and tasks.” Though fundamentally differ¬ 
ent from man, woman is nevertheless not inferior: “While the 
Church, in structuring its ministry, has not given in to the feminist 
temptation of confusing roles and tasks, it nevertheless praises certain 
women as ‘equal to the apostles’... Woman represents the religious 
soul for she is both gift and self-giving. The fulfillment of woman is 
that of holiness which is a life hidden in God (Col 3.8).” 5 

In a convergence of old and new—which bears with it the risks 

4 G. Khodre, in ibid., 71. 

5 Ibid., 72. 
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of contradiction—the patriarchal notion of a hierarchy of the sexes 
and the personalism of the gospel, Archimandrite Georges Khodr’s 
text signals the new perspective adopted, in the second half of the 
twentieth century, by a number of Orthodox theologians in their 
arguments against the ordination of women to priestly ministry. 
The main proponents of this new perspective were the Franco- 
Russian theologian, Paul Evdokimov and the North American 
theologian, Thomas Hopko, former dean of St Vladimir’s Semi¬ 
nary. First published in 1958, and again 20 years later with a signif¬ 
icant introduction by the French theologian Olivier Clement, Paul 
Evdokimov’s foundational work, Woman and the Salvation of the 
World, 6 was particularly well received, both in French-speaking 
Orthodox communities in the West and beyond, among certain 
Catholic and Protestant groups. (It may have contributed to the 
development of the ideas expressed in Pope John Paul II’s encycli¬ 
cal, Mulieris Dignitatern). Although no direct influence may be 
firmly stated, it is our beloved and respected friend, Thomas 
Hopko who, albeit in less poetic but more systematic terms, for¬ 
mulated and spread throughout English-speaking Orthodox theo¬ 
logical circles, theologoumena in close agreement with the thought 
of the Franco-Russian theologian. 

The starting point for both theologians is the notion of the tran¬ 
scendent femininity of the Holy Spirit. They came by the idea 
through a few ancient Syriac texts. In Syriac, the term for Spirit is 
feminine. Aphrahat, one of the Syrian Fathers, addresses the Spirit 
as “Our Mother.” Evdokimov sees in this a special connection 
between the Spirit and women and with it the parallel notion of a 
privileged relationship between men and the Son of God. The 
result would be a differentiation between the charisms of men and 
women, predisposing them to different ministries. 7 Through her 

6 Paul Evdokimov, Woman and the Salvation of the World (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1994). 

7 In the Didache y an early third-century Greek writing of Syrian origin, it is recom¬ 
mended that the deacon be honored as standing in the place of Christ, the deaconess 
as standing in that of the Spirit. 
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connection to the Spirit, Evdokimov claims, and through the silent 
radiance of holiness, woman is called to the salvation of a world 
in danger of being dehumanized by an excess of male techno- 
scientific thinking. Sacramental priesthood is not among these 
charisms. It falls to man as connected with the Son, to be both 
active and creative. “Man is, by means of his priestly function, in 
his essence linked to Christ the Priest. ‘Man the Overseer sacra¬ 
mentally penetrates the elements of this world in order to conse¬ 
crate them and transform them into the Kingdom. ‘Man the Wit¬ 
ness’ acts through his virile energy; by means of his priestly powers 
he pierces the flesh of this world. He is the violent one’ of which the 
Gospel speaks, who seizes the treasury of the Kingdom—and this 
treasury is hagiophany , holiness of being, and it is woman who sym¬ 
bolizes it. Linked in her very essence to the Holy Spirit, the life- 
giving Paraclete, woman is Eve—“Life”—who safeguards, vivifies, 
and protects every part of the masculine creation.” 8 Paul 
Evdokimov’s speculations were both daring and reassuring, to all 
appearances a gratification for women—did they not introduce a 
transcendent feminine principle in God?—and were well received 
in Orthodox circles intent on maintaining the traditional struc¬ 
tures of ecclesial ministry while at the same time removing any 
possible suspicion of misogyny from the Orthodox rejection of the 
ordination of women. 

Nevertheless, several questions arise: does the theologically and 
anthropologically dualistic dichotomy expressed in these 
theologoumena not represent a contradiction on certain points to 
the trinitarian theology and the theological anthropology—both 
universal and personal—expressed by the Fathers? In the actual 
practice of the historical Church, doesn’t this theological and 
anthropological dichotomy amount to upholding the institutional 
structures bearing the stamp of patriarchal cultures by means of a 
theological justification, even by endowing them with a sacred 
character? 

8 Paul Evdokimov, Woman and the Salvation of the Worlds 215. 
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These questions are also meant for the arguments against 
womens ordination to priestly ministry presented by my highly 
respected friend, Thomas Hopko. Much like Paul Evdokimov, he 
does not appear in the least to be defending a rigid traditionalism. 
His arguments against the ordination of women are part of the far 
broader project discernable in “the signs of the times”—the context 
for a profound cultural transformation—to develop a theology of 
sexuality, or rather of gender distinction, a distinction willed by 
God according to his creative plan. “If it has not been specifically 
explicated and articulated in the past, it is the present task to show 
clearly that human community, as the created epiphany of the 
uncreated Trinity, is made male and female so that it can realize and 
achieve the divine life given to it by its uncreated Archetype.” 9 

This is the perspective of his thesis, similar to that of Paul 
Evdokimov, according to which “there is a direct, analogical, sym¬ 
bolic and epiphanic relationship between Adam and the Son of 
God, and between Eve and the Spirit of God. As Adam is the typos 
of him ‘who was to come’ as the final Adam, the ‘high priest of our 
confession and as the ‘pastor and bishop of our salvation,’ so Eve is 
the typos, as the ‘mother of all living,’ of the ‘life-creating’ Spirit, 
who ‘proceeds from the Father and rests in the Son.’” 10 What fol¬ 
lows from this typology, for Thomas Hopko, is that the participa¬ 
tion of women in the life of the Church must follow the example of 
the Holy Spirit resting upon Christ, “silently, hiddenly and invisi¬ 
bly,” to the exclusion of any public, sacramental ministry. 11 It 
marks a vision, a projection onto God of stereotypes and “conven¬ 
tions” concerning women in patriarchal societies, a vision that is in 
fact foreign to—or at least quite far removed from—a theological 
anthropology inspired by faith in the One God who exists in a total 
communion within a distinction, not of gender, but of Persons, of 

9 T. Hopko, “On the Male Character of the Christian Priesthood,” in T. Hopko ed., 
Women and the Priesthood (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1983), 100. [In the newed., 
published in 1999, T. Hopko offered a new essay, “Presbyter/Bishop: A Masculine 
Ministry.” Ed.] 

10 Ibid., 106. 

11 Ibid., 111. 
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Hypostases, each mysteriously unique and totally open to the other. 
I shall return to these questions in my conclusion. 

First, I believe it would be helpful to recall briefly a few of the 
main events that have marked Orthodox reflection on the problem 
of the ordination of women and, more generally, on the new modes 
of womens participation in the life and witness of the Church. 

The first, to all appearances rather minor, event is the conference 
in Agapia. In the debate concerning the place of women in the 
Church—one which arose in the context of a deep cultural change 
together with the globalization of western modernity—the voice of 
Orthodox women had thus far hardly been heard: silent, unheard 
for a number of reasons, both cultural and political, to which I have 
already alluded. Among these factors is also the fact that in primar¬ 
ily Orthodox regions, women have only very recently had access to 
theological education. But this situation had begun to change 
during the 60s and 70s, in the diasporas of Western Europe and 
North America, but also to a large extent in Greece. Then, in 1976, 
from September 11 to 17, the First International Consultation of 
Orthodox Christian Women was held, in Agapia, an important 
center for womens monasticism in Romania, jointly organized by 
the WCC, the Ecumenical Patriarchate, and the Romanian Ortho¬ 
dox Church. For the first time in the Church’s history, women from 
throughout the Orthodox world, from the great traditional Ortho¬ 
dox churches as well as from the diaspora of Western Europe and 
North America, had the opportunity to meet, to discuss very freely 
their common aspirations as well as their frustrations, under the 
gentle guidance of three somewhat surprised bishops: Emilianos 
Timiadis, representing the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constanti¬ 
nople, Ignatius Hazim, representing the Patriarchate of Antioch, of 
which he has now become the Patriarch, and Anothony Plamaldea, 
then curate of the Romanian Patriarchate. The ordination of 
women was not officially on the docket. But the subject was raised 
in a daring keynote lecture delivered by a French woman 
theologian, discussed in workshops, and taken up again in the 
conclusions of the conference. 
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“That women be present in the places within the Church 
where decisions are made; that the ancient order of deacon¬ 
esses be restored; that given the extent of the debate regarding 
womens ordination within the Churches of western tradi¬ 
tion, the question be made the subject of a serious study in or¬ 
der to clarify the Orthodox position.” 

These were the desires unanimously expressed by the participants 
at the meeting in Agapia. They are striking in their courage and 
temperance. 

In the wake of Agapia, several women who had participated in 
this first meeting were invited to participate in a study entitled The 
Community of Women and Men in the Church, initiated by the 
WCC in 1978. The question of womens ordination having 
become a burning issue in several Protestant confessions and 
within the Anglican Communion, it became the underlying topic 
of an entire process of reflection, marked by various regional and 
thematic colloquia—on “Christian theological anthropology,” on 
“the meaning of ecclesial ministry”—and which extended over 
three long years. The council held at Sheffield, in July 1981, was 
intended to be its crowning moment. However, in spite of the 
highly enthusiastic mood, or rather due to an excess of enthusiasm 
reinforced by a lack of understanding of Orthodox opposition 
(which the Protestant majority, supporters of womens ordination, 
believed they could overcome), Sheffield was a failure from the 
point of view of ecumenical dialogue. The Letter from Shejfteld to 
the Churches, presented by its writers as inspired by the Spirit and 
conveyed to the Central Committee of the WCC, requested of its 
addressees that they take into account the suffering of women 
“unjustly” denied the ecclesial ministry to which they feel called. 
Such terms were utterly foreign to the bishops representing the 
Orthodox Churches who regarded them as an intolerable pressure 
to which they could not, and must not, give in. The misunder¬ 
standing on both sides was complete. A few voices were raised, and 

12 On Agapia, see Constance J. Tarasar and Irina Kirillova, Orthodox Women: Their 
Role and Participation in the Orthodox Church, Agapia 1976 (Geneva: WCC, 1977). 
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the curtain fell. The call of the Christian women in Agapia to a 
peaceful dialogue seemed to have been no more than a voice crying 
in the wilderness. 

Nevertheless, a few Orthodox theologians particularly commit¬ 
ted to ecumenical dialogue and mindful of the Gospel’s call to “dis¬ 
cern the signs of the times,” continued to hold out hope for a way 
out of this impasse. It is in the spirit of these aspirations, particu¬ 
larly vibrant in the Orthodox diaspora of Western Europe and 
North America, that the Ecumenical Patriarchate decided to con¬ 
vene, during the 1980s, an interorthodox consultation on the place 
of women in the Church and on the problem of the ordination of 
women. After significant preparation, it was finally held in Rhodes, 
from October 30 to November 7, 1988. 13 The Rhodes Consulta¬ 
tion assembled approximately sixty theologians, both laymen and 
clergy, nearly a third of whom were women—a great novelty!— 
with as many coming from traditional Orthodox Churches as from 
the diaspora. It was, without a doubt, the other major event to 
mark contemporary Orthodox reflection on the participation of 
women in the life and in the ministries of the Church. 

To the great surprise of the moderators, no doubt, from the very 
first sessions, the answers to the questions that were raised turned 
out to be far more diverse and nuanced than they had originally 
anticipated. There was an obvious split between those for whom 
the ordination of women was without question an impossibility— 
having its roots in an immutable tradition—and those theologians, 
generally from western cultures, for whom it represented a true 
problematic, a pointed question in need of an answer yet to be for¬ 
mulated. A third group was made up of those who believed, along 
with Paul Evdokimov and Thomas Hopko, that the idea of a spe¬ 
cial connection between “woman” and the Holy Spirit afforded 

13 On the Consultation in Rhodes, see Contacts , 146 (1989/2). In English: Gennadios 
Limouris, ed., The Place of the Women in the Orthodox Church and the Question of 
Ordination of Women. Interorthodox Symposium Rhodes (Katerini, 1992). My refer¬ 
ences are taken from the French text revised by Nicolas Lossky, who served as one of 
the editors. 
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them both a noble and a sufficient reason to keep women from a min¬ 
istry that is nevertheless recognized as a gift, a charism of the Spirit. 

The Conclusions of the meeting in Rhodes clearly indicate a 
desire to reconcile the various positions and bear the mark of cer¬ 
tain contradictions. The principle of an exclusively male priest¬ 
hood is maintained, although it is founded no longer on the dis¬ 
credited arguments of womens inferiority and impurity, but on a 
somewhat confused typology: in Mary, overshadowed by the Spirit 
but not ordained to the priesthood, we see the typos , the figure, 
either strictly of Christian women, or of the Church itself which 
included both men and women. In fact, the argument that 
emerges, in connection with the notion of an immutable tradition, 
is that of liturgical symbolism: “It is said that Christ, as High Priest, 
presents himself to us necessarily and exclusively in male form. 
Therefore, the bishop and the priest, who are his iconic representa¬ 
tion, must also be male.” At the same time, however, the Conclu¬ 
sions of Rhodes state that any discrimination against women “is 
completely foreign to the theological and ecclesiological principles 
of the Orthodox Church.” This declaration is followed by a 
humble confession that “through weakness and human sinfulness, 
Christian communities have [historically] been unable to come to 
terms with concepts and practices that amount to discrimination.” 
Various proposals were put forth to fight this “sin of sexism”—a 
term used in the debates—and to foster womens connection with 
the work and responsibilities assumed within the Church. Among 
them figured the revitalization of the female deaconate which had 
flourished in the age of the Church Fathers—a proposal unani¬ 
mously hailed. More daring yet was the next suggestion: “Taking 
into account this new reality of a growing number of theologically 
educated women, would it not be worth considering a special 
ecclesiastical act to sanctify the implementation by these women of 
charismatic and theological abilities in the context of teaching and 
pastoral service?” 14 The term “ordination” is carefully avoided. But 

14 Contacts , 146 (1989/2), 102-4. Italics mine. 
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the “special ecclesiastical act” under consideration, and meant to 
“sanctify” the ministry of “teaching” and “pastoral service” of 
women who have received such charisms, would seem to bear a 
close resemblance. 

The institutional caution and prophetic boldness of the Rhodes 
Conclusions, their relative obscurity and occasional flashes of bril¬ 
liance, seem to me to be indicative of an important event whose 
scope has yet to be fully grasped: through dramatic historical 
events, the Orthodox Church has been drawn out of the Byzantine 
and Slavic cocoon which served for centuries both as a refuge and a 
prison, and has presently entered—albeit in fits and starts—into 
the age of modernity (or “post modernity,” the particular term is 
unimportant!). A new world whose language it must speak if it is to 
bear witness to the Gospel, and all this without losing its deep, spir¬ 
itual identity. For “if salt has lost its taste, how shall its saltness be 
restored?” (Lk 14.34). 

Such is the awesome, double task of Orthodox theologians, as 
was already foreseen some forty years ago by John MeyendorfF, one 
of the catalysts of the “patristic renewal” in Orthodox theology. It 
requires the gift of discernment. “One of the most basic problems 
for theologians,” wrote Fr John MeyendorfF, “is knowing how to 
discern between the holy Tradition of the Church - an expression 
adequate or appropriate to Revelation - and the human traditions 
which express Revelation only imperfectly and, very often, which 
even oppose and obscure it. ... The merit, that is, the historical 
merit, of the Christian East, is to have largely allowed an open door 
to such an examination of conscience.” 15 It is in this perspective of 
openness—even with a door merely ajar—that the Rhodes Conclu¬ 
sions must be situated. But the road is long and the way is narrow. 

III. After Rhodes 

What was the follow-up to the meeting in Rhodes? Was there one? 
The question deserves a hearing. On an institutional level, the 

15 John MeyendorfF, The Orthodox Church , rev. ed. (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 
1996), x. 
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results can seem disappointing. The project of a creative “revitaliza¬ 
tion” of the female deaconate, which was unanimously requested 
in Rhodes, taken up again by Orthodox women gathered in 
Damascus in 1996 and in Istanbul in 1997, 16 and recently taken 
up again in France by a few well-known Orthodox theologians 
addressing the Ecumenical Patriarch, 17 has remained a dead sub¬ 
ject. Rather than coming up against nonexistent canonical impedi¬ 
ments, as Bartholomew I himself has recognized, it has been faced 
with an institutional opposition fed mostly by obscure fears. Nev¬ 
ertheless, in various places, reflection on the problem of the ordina¬ 
tion of women has been sustained along with ecumenical dialogue. 
It has occasionally borne fruit. 

In his 1987 preface to my book, The Ministry of Women in the 
Church., the representative of the Moscow Patriarchate in Great 
Britain, Metropolitan Anthony of Sourozh, wrote: “The question 
of the ordination of women to the priesthood has only recently 
been asked. For us Orthodox, the question comes ‘from the out¬ 
side.’ It must become for us a question that is asked ‘from the 
inside.’ This question requires of us all an interior freedom and a 
deep communion with the vision and will of God.” 18 Might this 
wish be coming to pass? 

The situation is in reality quite varied. A range of approaches to 
the problem of women’s ordination even within Orthodoxy was 
already discernable in Rhodes. These differences, which have 
become all the more obvious since the fall of Communism in East¬ 
ern Europe, make for more honest and more frequent confronta¬ 
tions. In a study recently released over the internet by the Moscow 
Patriarchate, Metropolitan Cyril of Smolensk denounced the ordi¬ 
nation of women as contrary to the order willed by the Creator, 

16 On these conferences organized by the WCC in cooperation with the Orthodox 
Churches, see Kyriaki Karidoyanes Fitzgerald, ed., Orthodox Women Speak (Geneva: 
WCC, 1999). 

17 Cf. SOP January 2001; CEcumbiisme-informations , March 2001; Contacts , 195 (July 
2001); Sobomost , 23:1. 

18 Elisabeth Behr-Sigel, LeMinistlre de la femme dans fliglise (Paris: Cerf, 1987); trans. 
The Ministry ofWomen in the Church (Redondo Beach, CA: Oakwood, 1991), xiv. 
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drawing a parallel with homosexuality. 19 However, at the same 
point in time, Bishop Kallistos Ware—an Orthodox bishop from a 
western culture—was calling the Orthodox to consider the subject 
an “open question.” Such divergences within a single community 
are difficult to manage. At the same time, they represent the hope 
of an evolution and a possible surpassing of the conflict. From this 
point of view, the evolution which Bishop Kallistos has admitted 
with great courage and intellectual honesty seems particularly sig¬ 
nificant. Substantially reworking and republishing an old article 
entitled “Man, Woman and the Priesthood of Christ,” he explains 
that “in 1978,1 considered the ordination ofwomen to be impossi¬ 
ble. Now I am far more hesitant, and many arguments seem to me 
far less decisive than they once appeared.” 20 

Cautiously, and remaining sensitive to the continuity of the tradi¬ 
tion and to the importance of liturgical symbolism, Bishop Kallistos 
has gone no further. Nevertheless, he remains hopeful that, under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit to whom we must strive to be open, 
reconciliation will become possible between the Churches that 
ordain women and those that do not. This hope is shared by a few 
theologians of the Greek Orthodox Church, such as Anastasios 
Kallis, Dimitra Koukoura, Konstantinos Yokarinis and others. 

In the context of the dialogue between the Orthodox Church 
and Old-Catholic communities, two important colloquia dealing 
with the ordination of women took place in 1996, in Greece and in 
Poland. The reports of these colloquia, along with the various 
papers that were presented, are collected in Bild Christi und 
Geschlecht [Icon of Christ and Gender] , 21 which is without a doubt 
one of the most sober and exhaustive analyses of the issue. Here is 

19 Metropolitan Cyril (Goundiaiev), “Western Neoliberalism and Traditional Ortho¬ 
doxy,” statement quoted in Istina 2000/3. 

20 Kallistos Ware, “Man, Woman and the Priesthood of Christ,” in Thomas Hopko, 
ed., Women and the Priesthood* rev, ed. (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1999), 7; re¬ 
printed in Elisabeth Behr-Sigel and Kallistos Ware, The Ordination ofWomen in the 
Orthodox Church (Geneva: WCC, 2000). 

21 Urs von Ars and Anastasios Kallis, eds., Bild Christi und Geschlecht (= Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 88.2 [1988]). 
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what we may read in the conclusion, signed by the two co-chair¬ 
men, one Orthodox, Anastasios Kallis, the other Old-Catholic, 
Urs von Arx: “We have arrived at the conclusion that there is no 
theological or dogmatic justification for definitively prohibiting 
the ordination of women to priestly ministry. A determining con¬ 
sideration was that of the Church’s soteriological dimension and 
vocation: the salvation of mankind and of all of creation in Jesus 
Christ. It is our common human nature in its entirety, man and 
woman, which our Lord assumed.. .” 22 And as Kallis adds further: 
“The age-old non-ordination of women is a historical fact. But the 
arguments raised to justify it are drawn essentially from cultural 
factors [...]. In the present day, in a changed cultural context, the 
problem is raised in new terms [...]. From the perspective of the 
movement aiming for Christian unity, the question is the following: 
is it not possible for two culturally determined practices—the ordi¬ 
nation and non-ordination of women—to evolve under one roof?” 23 

The Orthodox theologians who share these views are, for the 
time being, certainly a minority. But they are not entirely isolated. 
Generally speaking, the idea of an ontological dichotomy between 
man, as connected with Christ, and woman, as connected with the 
Holy Spirit, as it has been developed by Paul Evdokimov and 
Thomas Hopko, has come under criticism by various patristic 
scholars as being foreign to the Orthodox theological anthropology 
elaborated from the scriptural witness by the Cappadocian Fathers 
and by Maximus the Confessor. For these Fathers, the difference in 
gender, though undeniable, is secondary relative to the common 
nature, destiny and vocation of both man and woman: “One and 
the same Creator of both man and woman, for both, the same clay, 
the same image [of God], the same faith, the same death, the same 
resurrection,” proclaims Gregory Nazianzen, called “the Theolo¬ 
gian.” 24 While Basil the Great, quoted by the patristic scholar, 
Verna Harrison, evokes “the beauty of the prototype, the radiant 

22 Ibid., 82. 

23 Ibid., 80. 

24 Oration 37.6. 
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Christ, who transfigures both men and women into such an image 
of himself as are all those who are baptized.” 25 In the Orthodox 
Church, the choir sings “As many as have been baptized into Christ 
have put on Christ,” (Gal 3.27) when the newly baptized (male or 
female) are gathered into the eucharistic community. This is the 
foundation of the royal priesthood, in Christ, for all baptized 
members: a priesthood that is undoubtedly different from the spe¬ 
cifically ministerial priesthood to which some are called, but none¬ 
theless bearing a profound relationship with it. There is but one 
priest, in the fullest sense of the term: that is Jesus Christ, as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews powerfully proclaims. Nevertheless, Jesus 
calls his disciples to join him in his priestly offering, by the grace of 
their union with him through baptism. In the Anaphora, the priest 
says “Thine own of thine own, we offer unto thee, on behalf of all 
and for all,” presiding over the eucharistic assembly by virtue of his 
call to a specific, personal charism, “of being the visible bearer of 
that invisible priestly grace possessed by the entire Church, lay 
people and priests—men and women.” 26 It is in the Church’s 
name —in persona Ecclesiae —that the ordained minister, facing 
East, meaning toward the coming Christ, begs the Father to send 
the Spirit upon us and upon these gifts here offered, that they may be 
for us communion in the Body and Blood of Christ “offered up 
once and for all,” as the Epistle to the Hebrews insists. And St John 
Chrysostom proclaims that “it is Christ, made present by the Holy 
Spirit, who is the true minister of the mystery.” Removing himself 
as individual, the priest—minister, meaning servant—turns his 
hands and his tongue over to Christ. Why could these hands and 
this tongue not be those of a Christian woman, baptized and 
chrismated, called by virtue of her personal gifts to a ministry of 
pastoral guidance, which implies presiding over the eucharist? As 
the Fathers—with the Gospel as their foundation—have always 

25 Verna Harrison, Male and Female in Cappadocian Theology, JTS 41, n.s. 

41.2 (1990), 441-71. 

26 Un Moine de I’Eglise d’Orient, L’Offrande Liturgique, Foi Vivante, 232 (Paris: 

Cerf, 1988). 
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claimed, the hierarchy of spiritual gifts granted to persons has 
nothing to do with gender. 

IV. Conclusion 

These are the thoughts which a few of us submit to the Church 
and, within the Church, to those who are responsible for represent¬ 
ing the tradition of the apostolic faith by exercising the charism of 
authority. We are in no hurry. We are not claiming any rights. 
Within the Church, everything is grace. We realize that the ordina¬ 
tion of women, if misunderstood by the faithful, is liable to cause 
disastrous divisions. But we believe that it is the responsibility of 
pastors to teach the faithful, under the guidance of the Spirit who, 
according to Christ s promise, will lead his disciples into the full¬ 
ness of truth (Jn 16.13). A truth inseparable from love, such is our 
hope: “a noble hope for reconciliation,” as Bishop Kallistos Ware 
wrote, quoting Fr Paul Florensky, a great confessor of the faith in 
the Russian Church of the twentieth century. 
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The Trinitarian Being of the Church 

John Behr 1 

The relationship between Trinitarian theology and ecclesiology has 
been much discussed in recent decades. It is an intriguing subject, 
and perhaps an odd juxtaposition. It has often been noted that 
although a confession of faith in “one Church” is included in most 
ancient creeds along with “one baptism,” the Church herself is sel¬ 
dom directly reflected upon; the person of Jesus Christ, his relation 
to the Father and the Spirit, was endlessly discussed, and the sub¬ 
ject of a great many conciliar statements, but not the Church or 
ecclesiology more generally. The question of ecclesiology, it is often 
said, is our modern problem, one (at least for the Orthodox) pro¬ 
voked by the ecumenical encounter of the twentieth century. One 
fruit of this encounter is the realization of the trinitarian dimen¬ 
sions of the Church herself, so providing continuity with the theo¬ 
logical reflection of earlier ages and grounding the Church in the 
Trinity. 

Following in the wake of the Second Vatican Council, ecumeni¬ 
cal dialogue in recent decades has emphasized the connection 
between the Trinity and the Church largely through the explora¬ 
tion of what is commonly referred to as “communion ecclesio- 
\ogy." Koinonia, “communion,” was the theme of the Canberra 
Assembly of the WCC in 1991, and also at the Fifth World Confer¬ 
ence on Faith and Order in Santiago de Compostela in 1993. In 
this approach, the koinonia of the three Persons of the Holy Trinity, 
the very being of God, is taken as the paradigm of the koinonia that 
constitutes the being of the ecclesial body, the Church. As Metro¬ 
politan John (Zizioulas) put it in his address to the meeting at San¬ 
tiago de Compostela: “The Church as a communion reflects God’s 

1 This is a revised version of a paper presented to the North American Lutheran- 
Orthodox Dialogue, May 2003. 
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being as communion in the way this communion will be revealed 
fully in the Kingdom.” 2 Such communion ecclesiology readily 
dovetails with the “eucharistic” ecclesiology espoused by many 
Orthodox during the twentieth century: it is in the sacrament of 
the eucharist, the event of communion par excellence, that the 
Church realizes her true being, manifesting already, here and now, 
the Kingdom which is yet to come. Although, as Metropolitan 
John continues, “Koinonia is an eschatological gift,” the fullness of 
this eschatological gift is nevertheless already given, received, or 
tasted, in the celebration of the eucharist. 

Painted in these admittedly rather broad strokes, the oddity of 
juxtaposing the Trinity and the Church can be seen. What is said of 
the Church is certainly based upon what is said of the Trinity, but 
the effect of speaking in this manner, paradoxically, is that the 
Church is separated from God, as a distinct entity reflecting the 
divine being. Another way of putting this, using terms which are 
themselves problematic, would be to say that communion ecclesio¬ 
logy sees the Church as parallel to the “immanent Trinity”: it is the 
three Persons in communion, the one God as a relational being, 
that the Church is said to “reflect.” This results in a horizontal 
notion of communion, or perhaps better parallel “communions,” 
without being clear about how the two intersect. 

Metropolitan John is very careful to specify that the koinonia in 
question “derives not from sociological experience, nor from 
ethics, but from faith .” 3 We do not, that is, start from our notions 
of what “communion” might mean in our human experience of 
relating to others, and then project this upon the Trinity. Rather, 
we must begin from faith, for “we believe in a God who is in his 
very being koinonia ... God is trinitarian; he is a relational being by 
definition; a non-trinitarian God is not koinonia in his very being. 
Ecclesiology must be based on Trinitarian theology if it is to be an 

2 Metropolitan John (Zizioulas) of Pergamon, “The Church as Communion,” SVTQ 
38.1 (1994): 3-16, at p.8. 

3 Ibid. 5. 
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ecdesiology of communion.” 4 However, only after stating the 
principles of trinitarian koinonia does Metropolitan John affirm, as 
a second point, that “koinonia is decisive also in our understanding 
of the person of Christ. Here the right synthesis between Christol- 
ogy and Pneumatology becomes extremely important.” 5 He rightly 
emphasizes (correcting V. Lossky) that the “economy of the Son” 
cannot be separated from “the economy of the Spirit,” that is, both 
that the work of (or the “relation to”) the Spirit is constitutive for 
the person of Christ and that there is no work of the Spirit distinct 
from that of Christ. 6 

Nevertheless, besides the very serious question concerning the 
appropriateness of characterizing the Trinity as a communion of 
three Persons, 7 this approach does not adequately take into account 
the “economic” reality in which all trinitarian theology is grounded 
and in terms of which the Scriptures describe the Church. Chris- 
tology and Pneumatology may have been synthesized, but trinitar¬ 
ian theology is still considered as a realm apart. Although Metro¬ 
politan John emphasizes that “the Church is not a sort of Platonic 
‘image’ of the Trinity; she is communion in the sense of being the 
people of God, Israel, and the ‘Body of Christ,”’ this is followed, in 
the next sentence but one, with the affirmation that “the Church as 
communion reflects God’s being as communion.” 8 Despite the 
tantalizing mention of the Church as the “Body of Christ,” we are 

4 Ibid. 6. 

5 Ibid. 6. 

6 Cf. J. Zizioulas, Beingas Communion (Crestwood,NY: SVS Press, 1985), 124-25. 

7 A point already noted by Lossky, who observes that “In speaking of three hypostases 
we are already making an improper abstraction: if we wanted to generalize and make 
a concept of the ‘divine hypostasis/ we would have to say that the only common def¬ 
inition possible would be the impossibility of any common definition of the three 
hypostases.” {In the Image and Likeness of God [Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1975], 
113); see also L. Ayres, “On Not Three People: The Fundamental Themes of Greg¬ 
ory of Nyssas Trinitarian Theology as seen in To Ablabius: On Not Three Gods? and 
L. Turcescu, “‘Person’ versus ‘Individual,’ and other Modern Misreadings of Greg¬ 
ory of Nyssa.” Both in S. Coakley, ed., Rethinking Gregory of Nyssa (Oxford: 
Blackwells, 2003). 

8 Metropolitan John, “Church as Communion,” 8, my emphasis. 
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left with a communion of three divine Persons and the image of this 
in the communion that is the Church, whose structure, authority, 
mission, tradition and sacraments (especially, of course, the eucha- 
rist, 9 a point to which I will return) are correspondingly “rela¬ 
tional.” We have the Trinity and the Church. 

The three primary scriptural images for the Church—that is, the 
Church as the people of God, the body of Christ and the temple of 
the Holy Spirit - offer us, as suggested by Bruce Marshall, a way of 
looking at the trinitarian being of the Church in a way that inte¬ 
grates the Church directly and intimately to the relationship 
between the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 10 Moreover, each of these 
images links the Church in a particular way to one member of the 
Holy Trinity without undermining the basic Cappadocian point, 
that the actions of God are differentiated but not divided: it is the 
one God, the Father, who calls the Church into being as the body of 
Christ indwelt by the Holy Spirit; and, in return, the Church is 
conceived in terms of communion, but communion with God, as 
the body of his Son, anointed with his Spirit, and so calling upon 
God as Abba, Father. 

I would like to begin with the basic content of these images, and 
then continue by suggesting how trinitarian theology, as 
expounded in the fourth century and beyond, directs us to com¬ 
bine these various images, as different aspects of the single mystery 
that is the Church. Following this I will offer some further consid¬ 
erations regarding the calling of the Church and her eschatological 
perfection, and concerning baptism (with which the Church is 
invariably connected in creedal formulations) as the foundational 
sacrament of the Church, and the implications this has for the 
question of the boundaries of the Church, and lastly how, as the 

9 Cf. Ibid. 15: “Baptism, Chrismation or Confirmation, and the rest of the sacramen¬ 
tal life, are all given in view of the Eucharist. Communion in these sacraments may 
be described as ‘partial’ or anticipatory communion, calling for its fulfillment in the 
Eucharist.” 

10 Bruce D. Marshall, “The Holy Trinity and the Mystery of the Church: Toward a 
Lutheran/Orthodox Common Statement,” paper presented to the North American 
Lutheran-Orthodox Dialogue, May 2002. 
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place where the human being is born again through baptism, the 
Church can also be considered as our mother, in which each 
Christian puts on the identity of Christ. 

The People of God, the Body of Christ and the Temple of the 
Holy Spirit 

Most fundamentally, the word “church,” ekklesia, means a “calling- 
out,” the election of a particular people from the midst of the world 
by God, who forms them as his own people, “a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, his own people” (1 Pet 2.9). For Chris¬ 
tians this calling is of course that of the gospel of Christ, proclaim¬ 
ing with the power of the Spirit the divine work wrought in and by 
Christ, destroying death by his death, and by his blood breaking 
down the dividing wall so that those “separated from Christ, alien¬ 
ated from the citizenship of Israel,” may enter into the covenant, in 
the one body of Christ, having access in the one Spirit to the Father 
(Eph 2.11-18). The “citizenship of Israel” is defined by relation to 
Christ. Though a specific, “once for all,” event, the Passion of Jesus 
Christ—his death, resurrection and bestowal of the Spirit, as 
another advocate leading us into the fullness of the truth of 
Christ 11 —as preached by the apostles, “according to Scripture,” is 
of eternal significance and scope. It is this gospel that was preached 
in advance to Abraham, so that all who respond in faith to the 
Word of God, as did Abraham, receive the blessings that were 
bestowed upon him (Gal 3.3-14). Going further back, many of the 
Fathers affirmed that the creation of Adam already looks towards, 
and is modeled upon, the image of God, Christ Jesus (and that the 
world itself is impregnated with the sign of his cross), and also that 
the breath which Adam received, making him a “living being, ” pre¬ 
figures the Spirit bestowed by Christ, which renders Christians 
“spiritual beings.” The Word, by which God calls forth and 

11 Cf. Jn 14.25-26; 16.13-15. The pentecostal bestowal of the Spirit is intimately 
connected with the Passion of Christ, for it is at his death, when the work of God is 
“fulfilled” and Christ rests on the Sabbath, that Christ “gave up the ghost” or, more 
literally “handed down [traditioned] the Spirit” (Jn 19.30). 
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fashions a people for himself, is unchanging. The revelation of this 
mystery hidden from all eternity both enables us to look back into 
the Scriptures, and creation itself, to see there an anticipatory testi¬ 
mony to Christ, and also introduces the Gentiles into the cove¬ 
nant, for its basis is now clearly seen to be Christ himself, not race 
or fleshly circumcision: the Church, the new creation called into 
being by the cross of Christ, is the Israel of God (Gal 6.16). 

Called into being by God through his Word, Jesus Christ, and 
by the power of the Spirit, the Church is the body of Christ. God 
“has put all things under [Christ s] feet and has made him the head 
over all things for the Church, which is his body, the fullness of him 
who fills all in all” (Eph 1.22-23). As “firstborn of the dead,” in 
whom “the whole fullness of divinity dwells bodily,” Christ is “the 
head of the body, the Church” (Col 1.18-19,2.9). It is by holding 
fast to the head that “the whole body, nourished and knit together 
through its joints and ligaments, grows with a growth that is from 
God” (Col 2.19). The identity is complete; it is not a loose analogy 
or metaphor: “You are the body of Christ and individually mem¬ 
bers of it,” all, that is, who “by the one Spirit were baptized into the 
one body” (1 Cor 12.27, 13). Christians are called to be “the one 
body,” by living in subjection to the head, Christ, allowing his 
peace to rule in their hearts (Col 3.15). As members of his body, 
they depend for their life and being upon their head, and also upon 
one another: “we, though many, are one body in Christ, and indi¬ 
vidually members of one another” (Rom 12.5). The grace given to 
each is for the benefit of the one body, so that everything is to be 
done in love for the building up of the one body (1 Cor 12-13). 

The subsequent reflection devoted to identity of the one body, 
the body of Christ assumed by the Word who now dwells in those 
who have “put on Christ,” is so vast and profound that it is impossi¬ 
ble to treat it here. But as it is also not satisfactory to pass it by in 
silence, one example must suffice. The identity of body is the cen¬ 
tral nexus in the classic work On the Incarnation by Athanasius, 
integrating trinitarian theology, Christology, ecclesiology and 
soteriology. As he puts it: “For being over all, the Word of God, by 
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offering his own temple and his bodily instrument as a substitute 
for all, naturally fulfilled the debt by his death; and, as being united 
to all by the like [body], the incorruptible Son of God naturally 
clothed all with incorruption by the promise concerning the resur¬ 
rection; and now no longer does the actual corruption in death 
hold ground against humans, because of the Word dwelling in 
them through the one body” {Inc. 9). The Word clothed himself 
with our body, so that he might conquer death by offering his body 
to death, and so that we might now be clothed with his incorrup¬ 
tion through the identity of the one body. It is very striking that 
when treating the Resurrection of Christ, Athanasius makes no 
mention of the post-resurrection appearances of Christ to the disci¬ 
ples as described in the gospels: that Christ is alive and his own, 
proper body raised, is shown by the fact that those who have “put 
on the faith of the Cross,” as he put on our body, “so despise death 
that they willingly encounter it and become witness for the Resur¬ 
rection the Savior accomplished against it” {Inc. 27-28). The pre¬ 
sentation of Christian theology, characteristic of many textbooks, 
as a collection of discrete realms—Trinity, Incarnation, Passion, 
Soteriology, Ecclesiology—only serves to obscure the vitality of 
such a vision. 

As a body, the Church also has a structure, a variety of members 
with a variety of gifts and ministries. From the earliest times, the 
congregation gathered around the bishop, together with his pres¬ 
byters and deacons; so intrinsic were these to the structure of the 
body, that Ignatius asserts that without these three orders, the com¬ 
munity cannot be called a “Church” {Letter to the Trallians 3.1). 
That there is only one Christ means that there can only be one 
eucharist, one altar and one bishop {Letter to the Philadelphians 4). 
However, for all the importance given to the clergy, and especially 
the bishop, their roles are historically and geographically specific; 
as it is often pointed out, the Church of God is also always the 
Church of a particular place, gathering together all Christians {ini 
to avro, 1 Cor 11.20). On the other hand, the significance of the 
apostles, upon whose proclamation the Church is based, is univer- 
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sal and eternal, and so, in the typologies that Ignatius proposes, 
they always appear on the divine side. 12 The changing understand¬ 
ing of the ordained ministry through history need not detain us 
here, what is important for the present purposes is the essential role 
that they have in the constitution of the Church. Yet their essential 
role should not be overstated, it is not by virtue of being gathered 
around the bishop that a community is the church, but by virtue of 
Christ himself; as Ignatius puts it, in words which are often mis¬ 
quoted: “whenever the bishop appears, let the congregation be 
present, just as wherever Christ is, there is the catholic Church” 
{Letter to the Smtynaeans 8). It is Christ who makes the congrega¬ 
tion to be his body, the Church, and so when Ignatius writes his let¬ 
ters, he does so to the whole community, not to the bishop, warn¬ 
ing them to “be deaf when anyone speaks to you apart from Jesus 
Christ” {Letter to the Trallians 9). 

Finally, it is “by the one Spirit that we are baptized into the one 
body” (1 Cor 12.13), and so it is as “a holy temple in the Lord” that 
we are fashioned into a “dwelling place of God in the Spirit” (Eph 
2.21-22). Those in whom the Spirit of God dwells are the temple 
of God (1 Cor 3.16). The Spirit is bestowed through Christ, so that 
it is as the Spirit of Christ that we receive the Spirit of the Father (cf. 
Rom 8.9-11). But it is also the Spirit who enables us to recognize 
Christ, to call him Lord, that is, the one spoken of in the Scriptures 
(1 Cor 12.3), and who unites us to Christ, making us to be one 
body with him, as a bride to her spouse (as in the imagery of Eph 5), 
so that “the Spirit and the bride say ‘Come!’” (Rev 22.17), and who 
enables those united in one body with Christ to call on God as 
Abba, Father (Gal 4.6; Rom 8.15-16). It is in “the communion of 
the Holy Spirit” (2 Cor 13.13) that Christians have their unity as 
the one body of Christ; they are to “maintain the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace,” so that “there is one body and one Spirit, just 

12 Cf. Behr, Way to Nicaea , 82. For Ignatius the bishop, deacon and presbyters image 
the Father, Christ and the apostles respectively (Letter to the Trallians 3.1; Letter to 
the Magnesians 6.1) Only with Cyprian are the apostles considered to be the first 
bishops and the bishops, in turn, the successors of the apostles. 
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as you were called to the one hope that belongs to your call, one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of us all, who is 
above all and through all and in all” (Eph 4.3-6). 

All of these images describe the activity of the Trinity, the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit, in the divine economy of salvation. Yet 
they are not merely “economic” activities different from the 
“immanent” relations of the Father, Son and Spirit, “missions” as 
distinct from “processions.” As debate concerning trinitarian the¬ 
ology intensified during the fourth century and beyond, discussion 
inevitably became more abstract but its content remained con¬ 
stant. As the Cappadocians in the fourth century were keen to 
emphasize, we only know God from his activities, as he reveals him¬ 
self, and what he reveals of himself is what he is. The crucified Jesus 
Christ “designated Son of God in power according to the Spirit of 
holiness by his resurrection from the dead” (Rom 1.4), of whom it is 
said “You are my Son, today have I begotten you” (Acts 13.33; Ps 
2.7), is the same one about whom, when the Spirit rested upon him 
at his baptism, the Father declared “You are my Son, in whom I am 
well pleased” (Mat 3.17, Mk 1.11; in Luke 3.22, ancient variants 
have the “begotten you” of Ps 2.7), and who was conceived in the 
womb of the Virgin by the Holy-Spirit, the Power of the Most High 
(Mat 1.20, Lk 1.35)—this is the one who is eternally, or better, tune¬ 
lessly, begotten from the Father; not, as Arius would have it, begotten 
as a discrete event in a quasi-temporality before the aeons, and before 
which God was not Father. Likewise, the Holy Spirit, who proceeds 
from the Father, is bestowed upon Christians by Christ, as the Spirit 
of Christ, and so it is affirmed that while the Son is begotten directly 
from the Father, the Spirit derives from the Father “by that which is 
directly from the first cause, so that the attribute of being Only- 
begotten abides unambiguously in the Son, while the Spirit is with¬ 
out doubt derived from the Father, the intermediacy (jiem reia) of 
the Son safeguarding his character of being the Only-begotten and 
not excluding the Spirit from his natural relation to the Father.” 13 

13 Gregory of Nyssa ToAblabius (GNO 3.1, p.56). 
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Later Byzantine theology, especially that of Gregory of Cyprus 
and Gregory Palamas in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
develops these points by differentiating between the “procession” 
of the Holy Spirit from the Father, by which the Spirit derives his 
subsistence and existence, and the “manifestation” or “shining 
forth” of the Spirit though the Son, a relation which is not only 
temporal but eternal. 14 The Spirit who proceeds from the Father 
rests upon the Son; the activity which is depicted at every key 
moment in the apostolic presentation of Christ manifests, and pro¬ 
vides the basis for our understanding of, the eternal relation 
between Father, Son and Spirit. But the Spirit does not simply rest 
upon the Son as a termination, for, as we have seen, it is always 
through the Spirit that Christ is shown to be the Son of God, 
through the Spirit that he is begotten, raised, and revealed, and 
through the Spirit that Christians are led to Christ, incorporated 
into his body and so have access to the Father. The trinitarian order, 
from the Father through the Son in the Spirit, finds its reciprocat¬ 
ing movement in the Spirit through the Son to the Father. In a very 
striking passage, Gregory Palamas relates these two movements by 
speaking of the Spirit as “an ineffable love of the Begetter towards 
the ineffably begotten Word,” a love which is “also possessed by the 
Word towards the Begetter,” for the Spirit also belongs to the Son, 
who “rejoices together with the Father who rejoices in him,” so that 
“the pre-eternal joy of the Father and the Son is the Holy Spirit,” as 
common to both of them, but whose existence depends upon the 
Father alone, from whom alone he proceeds. 15 

That the Spirit is “manifested” through the Son, not only in the 
temporal realm, but eternally, means that the distinction between 
“procession” and “manifestation” does not correspond to a distinc¬ 
tion, often made, between intra-trinitarian “processions” and 

14 Cf. D. Staniloae, “Trinitarian Relations and the Life of the Church,” chapter 1 in 
idem, Theology and the Church (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1980), 11—44. 

15 Gregory Palamas, The One Hundred and Fifty Chapters , chapter 36; on this aspect of 
Palamas* theology, and its connection to Augustine, cf. R. Flogaus, “Palamas and 
Barlaam Revisited: A Reassessment of East and West in the Hesychast Controversy 
of 14th Century Byzantium,” SVTQ 42.1 (1998), 1-32. 
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extra-trinitarian “missions.” One fork of the argument against the 
term filioque developed by Photius, in the ninth century, confines 
the procession of the Spirit through the Son solely to the temporal 
realm (where the Son, as human, is anointed with the Spirit, and so 
the Spirit can be said to be “of Christ”), so introducing a distinction 
between the “immanent” and the “economic” Trinity. 16 The conse¬ 
quence of this is that the intra-trinitarian communion becomes a 
realm apart, and the work of the Spirit becomes almost independ¬ 
ent from that of Christ. 17 Following the Byzantine Fathers men¬ 
tioned, we must say that Christs relationship to the Holy Spirit is 
not only constitutive for his being on an “economic” level (the 
inseparability of “Christology” and “Pneumatology,” noted by 
Metropolitan John), but also determines how we speak, more 
abstractly, of the relation between Father, Son and Spirit. As the 
Cappadocians already realized, the relation between Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit is identical, and it must be so, with the pattern of 
divine life revealed in the Scriptures: the Spirit, who proceeds from 
the Father, rests upon the Son, as a bond of love returned to the 
Father. It is in this specific pattern of communion (and not as imag¬ 
ing a communion of three divine Persons) that the Church, as the 
body of Christ and the temple of the Spirit, has her being: the “insti¬ 
tutional” dimension and the “pneumatic” dimension cannot be sepa¬ 
rated, but together form the one body of Christ giving thanks to God 

16 Photius On theMystagogy of the Holy Spirit esp. 93. Cf. M. A. Orphanos, “The Pro¬ 
cession of the Holy Spirit according to Certain Later Greek Fathers,” in Spirit of 
God, Spirit of Christ: Ecumenical Reflections on the Filioque Controversy , Faith and 
Order Paper, no. 10 (London: SPCK/Geneva: WCC, 1981), 21-45; J. Meyen- 
dorff, Byzantine Theology: Historical Themes and Doctrinal Themes , 2nd ed. with re¬ 
visions (New York: Fordham, 1987), 60-61. 

17 Cf. Lossky, who states categorically that “Theologians have always insisted on the 
radical difference between the eternal procession of the Persons... and the temporal 
mission of the Son and the Holy Spirit in the world,” and then continues on the next 
page, “Intimately linked as they are in the common work upon earth, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit remain nevertheless in this same work two persons independent the 
one of the other as to their hypostatic being. It is for this reason that the personal ad¬ 
vent of the Holy Spirit does not have the character of a work which is subordinate, 
and in some sort functional, in relation to that of the Son. Pentecost is not a 'contin¬ 
uation* of the Incarnation. It is its sequel, its result.” (A iystical Theology , 158-59). 
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in the Spirit. The Church is not just a communion of persons in rela¬ 
tion, but the body of Christ giving thanks to the Father in the Spirit. 

The Calling of the Church and Her Eschatological Perfection 

This very high theology of the Church as the body of Christ and 
the temple of the Spirit must not blind us to the other trinitarian 
aspect of the Church, that she is the one called by God. As called, 
the Church is a response, a dynamic response growing to the full¬ 
ness to which she is called. We who were “separated from Christ, 
alienated from the commonwealth of Israel,” have been introduced 
into the promised covenant of Christ (Eph 2.12), but nevertheless 
“our commonwealth is in heaven, and from it we await our Savior, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who will change our lowly body to be like his 
glorious body” (Phil 3.20-1). Our prayer is that when he appears, 
we shall be like him (1 Jn 3.2). But he is still “the Coming One,” to 
whom “the Spirit and the bride say ‘Come!’” (Rev 22.17). As such, 
the Church, though scattered throughout the world, is not located 
on earth but in the Spirit: “Where the Church is, there is the Spirit 
of God, and where the Spirit of God is there is the Church.” 8 

It is within this dynamic that we can best explain such issues as “the 
visibility of the Church,” whether “the Church” is to be fully identified 
with the gathering of the baptized around the sacraments of word and 
eucharist, and the all too visible failings of both the individual believ¬ 
ers, ordained and lay, who belong to the Church, and the particular 
church of any given place. We are called by God to be his holy Church, 
and by conversion and repentance we enter into that reality, becoming 
the body of Christ by the grace of the Spirit; the Church is holy, not by 
the virtues of the individual believers, but by receiving the holy mys¬ 
teries, through the hands of sinful believers. 

More to the purposes of an ecumenical dialogue, it is perhaps by 
virtue of this dynamic that we can also best understand the claim of 
the Orthodox Church to be the true Church. Georges Florovsky 
stated this in unequivocal terms, asserting that the conviction of 

18 Irenaeus of Lyons Against the Heresies 3.24.1. 
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the Orthodox Church is that she “is in very truth the Church, i.e. 
the true Church and the only true Church.” 19 With this conviction, 
he admits, he is “compelled to regard all other Christian churches 
as deficient,” and so “Christian reunion is simply conversion to 
Orthodoxy.” But, he continues, this is not meant to be an arrogant 
claim, it is not meant to be triumphalistic, for it goes hand in hand 
with the acknowledgement that “this does not mean that every¬ 
thing in the past or present state of the Orthodox Church is to be 
equated with the truth of God. Many things are obviously change¬ 
able; indeed, many things need improvement. The true Church is 
not yet the perfect Church.” Or, as he puts it elsewhere; “The 
Orthodox Church claims to be the Church. There is no pride and 
no arrogance in this claim. Indeed, it implies a heavy responsibility. 
Nor does it mean perfection.’ The Church is still in pilgrimage, in 
travail, in via. She has her historic failures and losses, she has her 
own unfinished tasks and problems.” 20 Although stressing the ori¬ 
entation towards the eschatological perfection to which the 
Church is called, Florovsky himself, in his “return to the Fathers,” 
sought for the Christian unity in the past, the common mind that 
existed in the diversity of early Christianity and which has been 
preserved intact by the Orthodox Church: “The Orthodox 
Church is conscious and aware of her identity through the ages, in 
spite of all historic perplexities and changes. She has kept intact and 
immaculate the sacred heritage of the Early Church ... She is aware 
of the identity of her teaching with the apostolic message and the 
tradition of the Ancient Church, even though she might have failed 
occasionally to convey this message to particular generations in its 


19 G. Florovsky, “The True Church,” in idem, Ecumenism I: A Doctrinal Approach, 
Collected Works of Georges Florovsky, 13 (Vaduz & Belmont, MA: 1989), 134; this 
text is an extract from “Confessional Loyality in the Ecumenical Movement,” The 
Student World 43 (1950), 57-70. This paragraph is indebted to an unpublished 
paper of John Erickson, “The One True Church: Thoughts Concerning an Ecu¬ 
menical Conundrum” (August 2001). 

20 G. Florovsky, “The Quest for Christian Unity and the Orthodox Church,” in idem, 
Ecumenism , Collected Works, 13, p. 139-40; an article originally published in Theol¬ 
ogy and Life, A (August, 1961), 197-208. 
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full splendor and in a way that carries conviction. In a sense, the 
Orthodox Church is a continuation, a ‘survival’ of Ancient Chris¬ 
tianity.” 21 Florovsky’s insistence that ecumenical dialogue be not 
only an “ecumenism in space, concerned with the adjustments of 
the existing denominations as they are at present,” but also an “ecu¬ 
menism in time,” 22 thus turns out to be a return to the past: “The 
way out of the present confusion and into a better future is, unex¬ 
pectedly, through the past. Divisions can be overcome only by a 
return to the common mind of the early Church. There was no 
uniformity, but there was a common mind.” 23 

In what sense there was a “common mind” in Christian antiq¬ 
uity has become an extremely thorny question, especially since the 
work of Walter Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity 
(or at least since its translation into English). However, what was 
recognized as normative Christianity by the end of the second cen¬ 
tury was based (through the interplay of the “canon of truth,” a 
common body of Scripture, apostolic tradition, and apostolic suc¬ 
cession) on nothing other than the proclamation of the Gospel 
“according to Scripture” as delivered by the apostles (cf. 1 Cor 
15.3). 24 It was the one Christ, proclaimed in this manner, who was 
then, and will always be, the uniting force for those who gather 
together in expectation of him as his body. The full, perfect, iden¬ 
tity of the Church, therefore, is not something located in the 
ecclesial bodies and structures of the past, to be recovered by 
archaeology, but, as Florovsky intimates, in the future, in the 
eschaton, where Christ will be all in all, an orientation maintained 
by remaining in faithful continuity with the “faith delivered once 
for all to the saints” (Jude 3) regarding Christ, the coming Lord. 
The implications that this has for the recognition by the Orthodox 
Church of the ecclesial reality beyond its own bounds, is best seen 

21 Florovksy, “Quest,” 140. 

22 Ibid. 139. 

23 Florovsky, “Theological Tensions among Christians,” in idem, Ecumenism , Col¬ 
lected Works , 13, p. 13; originally published The Christian Leader , 5 (1950). 

24 Cf. Behr, Way to Nicaea , 11-48. 
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from the point of view of the abiding significance of baptism as our 
entry into the Church and the historical practice of the Orthodox 
Church regarding reception of converts. 

Baptism, Eucharist and the Boundaries of the Church 

Entry into the body of Christ is through baptism in the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. “One baptism for the remis¬ 
sion of sins” is ubiquitously included in creedal confession along 
with “one Church.” As the body of Christ that we are speaking of is 
his crucified and risen body, baptism itself is understood as sharing 
in his death: “Do you not know that all of us who have been bap¬ 
tized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? We were bur¬ 
ied therefore with him by baptism into death, so that as Christ was 
raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, we too might walk 
in newness of life. For if we have been united with him in a death 
like his, we shall certainly be united with him in a resurrection like 
his” (Rom 6.3-5). It is very important to observe the tenses used by 
Paul: if we have died with Christ in baptism, we shall rise with him. 
Although baptism is a specific, sacramental event, until our actual 
death, in witness to Christ, we must preserve our state of being bap¬ 
tized: “If we have died with Christ, we believe that we shall also live 
with him.... So you must consider yourself dead to sin and alive to 
God in Christ Jesus” (Rom 6.8,11). In other words, the “one bap¬ 
tism for the remission of sins” is not simply a gateway to be passed 
through as we enter into the “one Church,” and then left behind. 
Rather, the paschal dimension of baptism characterizes the totality 
of the Christian life, shaping and informing every aspect of it, until 
we are finally raised in Christ. 25 As Aidan Kavanagh puts it, “The 
whole economy of becomings Christian, from conversion and cate- 
chesis through the eucharist, is thus the fundamental paradigm for 
remaining a Christian. ... The paschal mystery of Jesus Christ 
dying and rising still among his faithful ones at Easter in baptism is 

25 See especially, J. Erickson, “Baptism and the Church’s Faith,” in C. E Braaten and 
R. W. Jenson, eds., Marks of the Body of Christ (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
1999), 44-58, to which the following paragraphs are indebted. 
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what gives the Church its radical cohesion and mission, putting it 
at the center of a world made new.” 26 The “one true Church” must 
maintain her baptismal character until, in the eschaton, she is, as 
Florovsky puts it, the “perfect Church.” 

It is in the eucharist, the “banquet of the kingdom,” the event of 
“communion” par excellence, that Christians are given a foretaste of 
the Kingdom, invoking the Spirit “upon us and upon the gifts now 
offered,” and praying to God to “unite all of us to one another who 
become partakers of the one Bread and Cup in the communion of 
the Holy Spirit” (Liturgy of St Basil). But we must not forget that 
this is given to us in anticipation, as a foretaste of the Kingdom to 
come, not as its final realization; no eschatology can be exclusively 
“realized”; Christian eschatology is always already but not yet. The 
Church is still in via , seeking, and receiving proleptically as a gift, 
her perfection that is yet to be fully manifest. 

Whether the sacrament of the Kingdom, already celebrated in 
anticipation by the Church in via , can be used to define the bound¬ 
aries of the one true Church is a very serious question. This is, of 
course, how the “eucharisric ecclesiology” espoused by many 
Orthodox theologians during the twentieth century views the 
matter. This has undoubtedly contributed to an increased ecclesial 
awareness, but it has also had a deleterious effect in two respects. 
First, the “eucharistic revival” that has accompanied such 
ecclesiology has emphasized participation in the eucharist to such a 
point that it often overshadows, if not obscures, the perpetual bap¬ 
tismal dimensions of Christian life; baptism is regarded as the nec¬ 
essary preliminary step into body which celebrates the eucharist. 27 
Taken to its extreme, this results in a community of, in John 
Ericksons phrase, “eucharisticized pagans”—members of the 
Church who participate in the eucharist but do not otherwise have 
any consciousness of the life in death that is the Christian life in this 


26 A. Kavanagh, The Shape of Baptism: The Rite of Christian Initiation (New York: 
Peublo Publishing Company, 1978), 162-63. 

27 Recall the remarks of Metropolitan John mentioned earlier, at n. 9 above. 
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world. 28 Secondly, it results in a view that sees life outside the 
Orthodox Church, defined as coextensive with participation her 
celebration of the eucharist, in uniformly negative terms: “The 
boundaries of the body of Christ depend entirely on the eucharistic 
life. Outside that life, humanity is ruled by alien powers. Separa¬ 
tion and destruction can only be averted by those who unite in 
Christ and prepare themselves for the joint assembly of the eucha¬ 
rist.” 29 In this perspective, not only do the Orthodox regard them¬ 
selves, rightly, as belonging to “the one true Church,” but they 
deny the designation “Church” to any other body gathering 
together in the name of Christ: outside the Orthodox Church, 
“humanity is ruled by alien powers.” 

This approach began with Cyprian in the third century. When 
faced with various schisms resulting from different responses to 
persecution, Cyprian defined the boundaries of the Church in 
terms of adherence to the bishop, but the bishop understood not, 
as with Ignatius and Irenaeus, as the bearer of the true teaching (for 
the schismatic groups with whom Cyprian was dealing were per¬ 
fectly orthodox in their beliefs), but rather the bishop as the bearer 
of apostolic authority, especially the ability to forgive sins (which is 
connected with the only mention of the word “church” in the Gos¬ 
pels; Mat 16.18, 18.17), and ultimately with the Church herself. 
“You should understand that the bishop is in the Church and the 
Church in the bishop, and whoever is not with the bishop is not in 
the Church” (Cyprian Ep. 66.8). The images for the Church pre¬ 
ferred by Cyprian all emphasize the sharp boundaries of the 
Church and her exclusivism: “You cannot have God for your 

28 As Erickson ("Baptism,” 57) puts it: "We forget that the eucharist is but a foretaste 
of the kingdom, not its final realization. And then, this tendency towards a realized 
eschatology begins to creep from the eucharist into other aspects of church life, so 
that the church qua church comes to be seen as perfect in every respect. Its depend¬ 
ence on Christ, and him crucified, is forgotten. We want the glory and forget the 
cross.” 

29 G. Limouris, “The Eucharist as the Sacrament of Sharing: An Orthodox Point of 
View,” in Orthodox Visions of Ecumenism^ ed. G. Limouris (Geneva: WCC Publica¬ 
tions, 1994), 254. 
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Father if you no longer have the Church for your mother. If there was 
any escape for one who was outside the ark of Noah, there will be as 
much for one who is found to be outside the Church.” 30 Most 
famously, “outside the Church there is no salvation” (Cyprian 
Ep. 73.21). Finally, when Cyprian was faced with the issue of receiving 
into communion those who had been baptized in a schismatic group, 
Cyprian insisted that they were to be baptized (i.e. “re-baptized,” 
though Cyprian, naturally, does not use this term). Because of the con¬ 
nection between baptism and remission of sins, there can be no bap¬ 
tism outside of the catholic church, defined as adherence to the bishop 
who alone bears this apostolic gift: as baptism is entry into the Church, 
one cannot be outside the Church and yet baptized into it. 

Cyprians position concerning (re-)baptism has been repeatedly 
advocated through the centuries, and, especially since Nikodemus 
the Hagiorite (1748-1809), is promoted by many in the Orthodox 
Church today. 31 But, as Florovsky points out, while Cyprian was 
right, theologically, to state unequivocally that the sacraments are 
performed only in the Church, “he defined this in hastily and too 
narrowly.” 32 Moreover, as Florovsky also points out, “the practical 
conclusions of Cyprian have not been accepted and supported by 
the consciousness of the Church.” 33 Cyprians position was an 


30 Cyprian On the Unity of the Church 6. Cf. Erickson, “Baptism,” 55-56, for 
Cyprian’s static, exclusivist imagery of the Church, in contrast to the variety of im¬ 
ages to be found in Scripture and the Fathers: the temple, vine, paradise, body; not 
only Eve and Mary, but also Tamar, Rahab, Mary Magdalen, the Canaanite 
Woman, Zacchaeus: “not just images of achieved perfection, which might incline us 
to hold a triumphalist and exclusive view of the church, but also images of repen¬ 
tance, conversion and striving.” 

31 For a critical analysis of the issue, see J. Erickson, “The Reception of Non-Orthodox 
into the Orthodox Church: Contemporary Practice,” SVTQ 41.1 (1997), 1-17); 
and idem, “On the Cusp of Modernity: The Canonical Hermeneutic of 
Nikodemus the Haghiorite (1748-1809),” SVTQA2A (1998), 45-66. 

32 G. Florovsky, “The Boundaries of the Church,” in idem. Collected Works , 13, pp. 
36-45, at p. 37; this essay is stated to be “combined from a Russian original and an 
English translation which appeared in” Church Quarterly Review, 117 (October, 
1933), 117-31. 

33 Ibid. 37. 
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innovation, 34 and one that has not been uniformly followed by the 
Church. Indeed, there are several important witnesses against it. The 
First Ecumenical Council, at Nicaea in 325, speaks of receiving “the 
pure ones,” that is, those of the Novatianist schism, by the laying-on 
of hands (Canon 8). Addressing the same issue several decades later, 
Basil, in a letter (Ep.188) which was subsequently included in the 
canonical corpus of the Orthodox Church, differentiated between 
“heretics” (who are completely broken off and alien as regards their 
faith, shown in the form of their “baptism,” for instance “in the 
Father and the Son and Montanus or Priscilla”), “schisms” (which 
have resulted “from some ecclesiastical reasons and questions capa¬ 
ble of mutual remedy,” in this case regarding penance), and “para- 
ecclesial gatherings” (“assemblies brought into being by insubordi¬ 
nate presbyters or bishops or by uninformed laity”). Basil mentions 
Cyprians practice, but sides with “the ancients [who] decided to 
accept that baptism which in no way deviates from the faith,” so that 
“the ancients decided to reject completely the baptism of heretics, 
but to accept that of schismatics, as still being of the Church.” In 
other words, those baptized in the right faith, even if not in 
eucharistic communion with the main body of the Church, still 
belong to the Church. This is not to succumb to some kind of 
“branch-theory” of the Church, nor to advocate immediate 
eucharistic communion with, in the paradoxical phrase, the “sepa¬ 
rated brethren.” Rather it is to place the issue in terms of the eschato¬ 
logical tension in which the Church exists in this world. But this 
does present a challenge, perhaps especially to the Orthodox, to 
reconsider how they view those outside their own eucharistic com¬ 
munity. The celebration of the eucharist is the sacrament of the king¬ 
dom, giving a foretaste of what is already but not yet; it seems, as sug¬ 
gested earlier, that we should perhaps not take the character of the 


34 It is noteworthy that Cyprian does not challenge the claim made at Rome that Pope 
Stephen’s policy was in accord with the traditional practice of that Church, nor does 
Cyprian appeal to “tradition” to support his case: “one must not prescribe by cus¬ 
tom, but overcome by reason” ( Ep . 71.3) 
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“perfect Church,” to use Florovskys expression once again, as the 
definition of the boundaries of the “one true Church.” 

As we are to live baptismally, “considering ourselves dead to sin 
and alive to God in Christ Jesus,” until we actually die in good faith 
and are raised with Christ, so also the eucharist in which we already 
partake is also, in a sense “not yet,” but is fulfilled in our own death 
and resurrection. As Irenaeus put it: 

Just as the wood of the vine, planted in the earth, bore fruit in 
its own time, and the grain of wheat, falling into the earth and 
being decomposed, was raised up by the Spirit of God who 
sustains all, then, by wisdom, they come to the use of hu¬ 
mans, and receiving the Word of God, become eucharist, 
which is the Body and Blood of Christ; in the same way, our 
bodies, nourished by it, having been placed in the earth and 
decomposing in it, shall rise in their time, when the Word of 
God bestows on them the resurrection to the glory of God the 
Father, who secures immortality for the mortal and bounti¬ 
fully bestows incorruptibility on the corruptible {Against the 
Heresies 5-2.3) 

By receiving the Eucharist, as the wheat and the vine receive the 
fecundity of the Spirit, we are prepared, as we also make the fruits into 
the bread and wine, for the resurrection effected by the Word, at which 
point, just as the bread and wine receive the Word and so become the 
Body and Blood of Christ, the eucharist, so also our bodies will receive 
immortality and incorruptibility from the Father. The paschal mys¬ 
tery that each baptized Christian enters by baptism is completed in 
their resurrection, celebrated as the eucharist of the Father. 

The Mother Church and Christian Identity 

Finally, just as Paul describes himself as “in travail until Christ be 
formed in you” (Gal 4.9), in those, that is, whom he (though this 
time as a father) has “begotten through the Gospel” (1 Cor 4.15), 
so also, until the day when we die in the witness ( martyria ) of a 
good confession, the Church is our mother, in travail, giving birth 
to sons of God. The motherhood of the Church is an ancient 
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theme, one which has its roots in Isaiah, who, after foretelling the 
Passion of Christ, proclaims: “Sing, O barren one, who did not 
bear; break forth into singing and cry aloud, you who have not 
been in travail! For the children of the desolate one will be more 
than the children of her that is married, says the Lord” (Is 54.1). Of 
the many ways in which this imagery has been explored, one of the 
most stimulating brings it directly into conjunction with the Incar¬ 
nation of the Word. According to Hippolytus, “The Word of God, 
being fleshless, put on the holy flesh from the holy virgin, as a 
bridegroom a garment, having woven it for himself in the suffer¬ 
ings of the cross, so that having mixed our mortal body with his 
own power, and having mingled the corruptible into the incorrupt¬ 
ible, and the weak with the strong, he might save perishing man.” 35 
He continues with an extended image of loom, of which the web- 
beam is “the passion of the Lord upon the cross,” the warp is the 
power of the Holy Spirit, the woof is the holy flesh woven by the 
Spirit, the rods are the Word and the workers are the patriarchs and 
prophets “who weave the fair, long, perfect tunic for Christ.” 36 The 
flesh of the Word, received from the Virgin and “woven in the suf¬ 
ferings of the cross,” is woven by the patriarchs and prophets, 
whose actions and words proclaim the manner in which the Word 
became present and manifest. It is in the preaching of Jesus Christ, 
the proclamation of the one who died on the cross, interpreted and 
understood in the matrix, the womb, of Scripture, that the Word 
receives flesh from the virgin. The virgin in this case, Hippolytus 
later affirms following Revelation 12, is the Church, who will never 
cease “bearing from her heart the Word that is persecuted by the 
unbelieving in the world,” while the male child she bears is Christ, 


35 Hippolytus, On Christ and the Antichrist , 4; see also the extended metaphor in 
Antichrist 59. 

36 For further use of the imagery of weaving as applied to the Incarnation, see N. 
Constas and M. W. Morgenstern, Proclus ofConstantinople and the Cult of the Virgin 
in Late Antiquity, Homilies 1-5, Texts and Translations, Supplements to Vigiliae 
Christianae , 66 (Leiden: Brill, 2003). 
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God and man, announced by the prophets, “whom the Church 
continually bears as she teaches all nations.” 37 

In and through the images of the Church that we have explored 
—the Church as the people of God, the body of Christ and the 
temple of the Holy Spirit—together with testimony to the life of 
the Church expressed in the sacraments of baptism and eucharist, 
we can perhaps now glimpse more fully what is meant by speaking 
of the trinitarian dimensions of the Church and why it is that the 
Church herself was never a direct subject of theological reflection 
in the early centuries. The Church, as the body of Christ and the 
temple of the Spirit, incarnates the presence of God in this world, 
and does so also as the mother of the baptized, in travail with them 
until their death in confession of Christ, to be raised with him, as 
the fulfillment of their baptism and the celebration of the 
eucharist. 


37 Antichrist, 61:... ov del riicovaa rj eK/cArjma SiSaatcei navra ra iQvrj. 
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A WELCOME NEW STUDY OF A VERY OLD ISSUE 

John H. Erickson 

In October 2003, a four-year study project of the North American 
Orthodox-Catholic Theological Consultation culminated in the 
issuance of a major agreed statement, running to some ten thou¬ 
sand words, on “The Filioque: A Church Dividing Issue?” The 
issue in question, as the statement later indicates, is in fact two 
issues, “one theological, in the strict sense, and one ecclesiological.” 
(1) Since the fourth century or even earlier, East and West have 
approached the mystery of the Trinity, and particularly the place of 
the Holy Spirit within this mystery, in different—though not nec¬ 
essarily opposed—ways. (2) Since at least the eighth century, inter¬ 
polation of the term filioque —“and from the Son”—into the Latin 
version of the creed known as Nicaeo-Constantinopolitan or sim¬ 
ply Nicene has been a source of controversy between East and 
West, not only because of doctrinal concerns but also because of 
ecclesiological issues raised by its adoption. The filioque thus is not 
so much a single issue as it is a “symbol of difference, a classic token 
of what each side of divided Christendom has found lacking or dis¬ 
torted in the other.” 

In dealing with this as with any symbol, considerable care must 
be taken to avoid over-simplification—something that has taken 
place all too often in popular and even scholarly presentations of 
the subject in question. The new agreed statement is aware of this 
danger. It recognizes, among other things, that “our discussions 
and our common statement will not, in themselves, put an end to 
centuries of disagreement among our Churches.” While concen¬ 
trating on the theological aspect of the subject, it acknowledges the 
overriding importance of the ecclesiological aspect: “Undoubtedly 
papal primacy, with all its implications, remains the root issue 
behind all the questions of theology and practice that continue to 
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divide our communions.” Certainly this new agreed statement 
does not resolve all aspects of the filioque issue—nor does 
it claim to. But the statement does present—clearly, fully and 
dispassionately—many historical and theological aspects of the 
issue that have been misunderstood, misrepresented or simply 
ignored in the past. 

The statement is divided into three unequal major sections. The 
first provides a very brief survey of a subject to which many vol¬ 
umes could be devoted: “The Holy Spirit in the Scriptures.” The 
second and much longer section, “Historical Considerations,” 
offers a succinct but thorough and—one might even say— 
authoritative account of the emergence and subsequent history of 
the filioque as a divisive issue between East and West. This section 
alone makes the agreed statement “must reading” not only for 
ecumenists but also for historians, who too often simply repeat 
misinformation from one encyclopedia article to the next. 

The third and final major section, “Theological Reflections,” is 
more complex. It presents, first of all, a number of “fundamental 
affirmations about the Holy Spirit” on which Eastern and Western 
theological traditions have been and are in substantial agreement. 
It then offers some very important observations about terminol¬ 
ogy. The Greek verb ekporeuesthai and the Latin verb procedere — 
both usually translated by the English verb “to proceed”—do not 
mean exactly the same thing. The latter term is a more general one, 
corresponding more closely to the Greek verb proienai. (Here an 
additional point, not mentioned in the agreed statement, should 
be noted. That procedere, rather than a more precise Latin verb, was 
used to render ekporeuesthai was not due to any inability on the part 
of the unknown Latin translator of the Creed. The translator rec¬ 
ognized the Greek text’s allusion to John 15.26 and therefore quite 
understandably used the terminology of the existing Latin 
translation of that scriptural passage.) 

Finally, this third section of the agreed statement addresses “the 
substantive issues” of theology and ecclesiology. Under the former 
rubric, it calls attention to the important but underappreciated 
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contributions of Gregory of Cyprus and St Gregory Palamas. 
Study of these late Byzantine theological giants is less advanced 
than study of the earlier patristic tradition. Their contribution 
to pneumatology and related issues remains a matter of some 
debate (cf. Reihard Flogaus, “Palamas and Barlaam Revisited: A 
Reassessment of East and West in the Hesychast Controversy of 
14th-Century Byzantium,” SVTQ42 [1998] 1-32). Nevertheless, 
by calling attention to the importance of the two Gregories, the 
agreed statement reminds us that Byzantine theology is not as static 
and monolithic as inherited stereotypes sometimes have suggested. 
As for the ecclesiological issue, this is dealt with only very briefly. 
For methodological reasons the consultation “found it helpful” to 
keep theological issues and ecclesiological issues “methodologically 
separate.” Certainly this was a prudent decision. A single statement 
cannot be expected to deal with every issue that divides the 
churches. But to the extent that the filioque is a “symbol of differ¬ 
ence” and not just an isolated theological problem, consideration 
of the underlying ecclesiological issue cannot be avoided 
indefinitely. 

The agreed statement concludes with a series of theological and 
practical recommendations. For the Orthodox, certainly the most 
striking and important recommendation is “that the Catholic 
Church, as a consequence of the normative and irrevocable dogmatic 
value of the Creed of 381 [i.e., the Nicaeo-Constantinopolitan 
Creed], use the original Greek text alone in making translations of that 
Creed for catechetical and liturgical use.” If indeed this recommenda¬ 
tion is accepted by the Catholic Church, a very conspicuous “symbol 
of difference” will have been eliminated, at least in its most conspicu¬ 
ous verbal expression, even though ecclesiological issues about the 
structure and exercise of authority will still have to be addressed. 

This agreed statement on the filioque issue is certainly the lon¬ 
gest—and arguably the most important—statement issued thus 
far by the North American Orthodox-Catholic Theological Con¬ 
sultation. It is the result not only of long discussion but also of seri¬ 
ous historical and theological research, set forth in over a dozen 
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scholarly papers. One may hope that the Consultation will find 
some way to publish these papers, just as the Faith and Order study 
group responsible for the “Klingenthal Memorandum” (1979) 
published its background papers in Spirit of God, Spirit of Christ: 
Ecumenical Reflections on the ' Filioque ' Controversy (London: 
SPCK, 1981). Certainly th t filioque issue, though a very old one, 
remains a very important issue not only for Orthodox and Catho¬ 
lics but also for the many other Christians today who wish to 
deepen their understanding of the place of the Holy Spirit within 
the Trinitarian mystery. 
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THE FILIOQUE : A CHURCH-DIVIDING ISSUE? 

An Agreed Statement of the North American 
Orthodox-Catholic Theological Consultation 
Saint Paul’s College, Washington, DC, October 25, 2003 

From 1999 until 2003, the North American Orthodox-Catholic 
Consultation has focused its discussions on an issue that has been 
identified, for more than twelve centuries, as one of the root causes 
of division between our Churches: our divergent ways of conceiv¬ 
ing and speaking about the origin of the Holy Spirit within the 
inner life of the triune God. Although both of our traditions pro¬ 
fess “the faith of Nicaea” as the normative expression of our under¬ 
standing of God and God’s involvement in his creation, and take as 
the classical statement of that faith the revised version of the Nicene 
creed associated with the First Council of Constantinople of 381, 
most Catholics and other Western Christians have used, since at 
least the late sixth century, a Latin version of that Creed, which 
adds to its confession that the Holy Spirit “proceeds from the 
Father” the word Filioque-. “and from the Son.” For most Western 
Christians, this term continues to be a part of the central formula¬ 
tion of their faith, a formulation proclaimed in the liturgy and used 
as the basis of catechesis and theological reflection. It is, for Catho¬ 
lics and most Protestants, simply a part of the ordinary teaching of 
the Church, and as such, integral to their understanding of the 
dogma of the Holy Trinity. Yet since at least the late eighth century, 
the presence of this term in the Western version of the Creed has 
been a source of scandal for Eastern Christians, both because of the 
Trinitarian theology it expresses, and because it had been adopted 
by a growing number of Churches in the West into the canonical 
formulation of a received ecumenical council without correspond¬ 
ing ecumenical agreement. As the medieval rift between Eastern 
and Western Christians grew more serious, the theology associated 
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with the term Filioque, and the issues of Church structure and 
authority raised by its adoption, grew into a symbol of difference, a 
classic token of what each side of divided Christendom has found 
lacking or distorted in the other. 

Our common study of this question has involved our Consulta¬ 
tion in much shared research, prayerful reflection and intense dis¬ 
cussion. It is our hope that many of the papers produced by our 
members during this process will be published together, as the 
scholarly context for our common statement. A subject as compli¬ 
cated as this, from both the historical and the theological point of 
view, calls for detailed explanation if the real issues are to be clearly 
seen. Our discussions and our common statement will not, by 
themselves, put an end to centuries of disagreement among our 
Churches. We do hope, however, that they will contribute to the 
growth of mutual understanding and respect, and that in God’s 
time our Churches will no longer find a cause for separation in the 
way we think and speak about the origin of that Spirit, whose fruit 
is love and peace (see Gal 5.22). 

I. The Holy Spirit in the Scriptures 

In the Old Testament “the spirit of God” or “the spirit of the Lord” 
is presented less as a divine person than as a manifestation of God’s 
creative power—God’s “breath” (ruach YHWH )—forming the 
world as an ordered and habitable place for his people, and raising 
up individuals to lead his people in the way of holiness. In the 
opening verses of Genesis, the spirit of God “moves over the face of 
the waters” to bring order out of chaos (Gen 1.2). In the historical 
narratives of Israel, it is the same spirit that “stirs” in the leaders of 
the people (Jud 13.25: Samson), makes kings and military chief¬ 
tains into prophets (I Sam 10.9-12; 19.18-24: Saul and David), 
and enables prophets to “bring good news to the afflicted” (Is 61.1; 
cf. 42.1; II Kg 2.9). The Lord tells Moses he has “filled” Bezalel the 
craftsman “with the spirit of God,” to enable him to fashion all the 
furnishings of the tabernacle according to God’s design (Ex 31.3). 
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In some passages, the “holy spirit” (Ps 51-13) or “good spirit” (Ps 
143.10) of the Lord seems to signify his guiding presence within 
individuals and the whole nation, cleansing their own spirits (Ps. 
51.12-14) and helping them to keep his commandments, but 
“grieved” by their sin (Is 63.10). In the prophet Ezekiels mighty 
vision of the restoration of Israel from the death of defeat and exile, 
the “breath” returning to the peoples desiccated corpses becomes 
an image of the action of God’s own breath creating the nation 
anew: “I will put my spirit within you, and you shall live... ” (Ezek 
37.14). 

In the New Testament writings, the Holy Spirit of God ( pneuma 
Theou) is usually spoken of in a more personal way, and is inextrica¬ 
bly connected with the person and mission of Jesus. Matthew and 
Luke make it clear that Mary conceives Jesus in her womb by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, who “overshadows” her (Mt 1.18, 20; Lk 
1.35). All four Gospels testify that John the Baptist—who himself 
was “filled with the Holy Spirit from his mothers womb” (Lk 
1.15)—witnessed the descent of the same Spirit on Jesus, in a visi¬ 
ble manifestation of God’s power and election, when Jesus was 
baptized (Mt 3.16; Mk 1.10; Lk 3.22; Jn 1.33). The Holy Spirit 
leads Jesus into the desert to struggle with the devil (Mt 4.1; Lk 
4.1), fills him with prophetic power at the start of his mission (Lk 
4.18-21), and manifests himself in Jesus’ exorcisms (Mt 12.28, 
32). John the Baptist identified the mission of Jesus as “baptizing” 
his disciples “with the Holy Spirit and with fire” (Mt 3.11; Lk 3.16; 
cf. Jn 1.33), a prophecy fulfilled in the great events of Pentecost 
(Acts 1.5), when the disciples were “clothed with power from on 
high” (Lk 24.49; Acts 1.8). In the narrative of Acts, it is the Holy 
Spirit who continues to unify the community (4.31-32), who 
enables Stephen to bear witness to Jesus with his life (8.55), and 
whose charismatic presence among believing pagans makes it clear 
that they, too, are called to baptism in Christ (10.47). 

In his farewell discourse in the Gospel of John, Jesus speaks of 
the Holy Spirit as one who will continue his own work in the 
world, after he has returned to the Father. He is “the Spirit of 
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truth,” who will act as “another advocate (parakletos)” to teach and 
guide his disciples (14.16-17), reminding them of all Jesus himself 
has taught (14.26). In this section of the Gospel, Jesus gives us a 
clearer sense of the relationship between this “advocate,” himself, 
and his Father. Jesus promises to send him “from the Father,” as 
“the Spirit of truth who proceeds from the Father” (15.26); and the 
truth that he teaches will be the truth Jesus has revealed in his own 
person (see 1,14; 14.6); “He will glorify me, for he will take what is 
mine and declare it to you. All that the Father has is mine; therefore 
I said that he will take what is mine and declare it to you.” (16.14— 

I 5 ) 

The Epistle to the Hebrews represents the Spirit simply as speak¬ 
ing in the Scriptures, with his own voice (Heb 3.7; 9.8). In Paul’s 
letters, the Holy Spirit of God is identified as the one who has 
finally “defined” Jesus as “Son of God in power” by acting as the 
agent of his resurrection (Rom 1.4; 8.11). It is this same Spirit, 
communicated now to us, who conforms us to the risen Lord, 
giving us hope for resurrection and life (Rom 8.11), making us also 
children and heirs of God (Rom 8.14-17), and forming our words 
and even our inarticulate groaning into a prayer that expresses hope 
(Rom 8.23-27). “And hope does not disappoint us because Gods 
love has been poured into our hearts through the Holy Spirit which 
has been given to us.” (Rom 5.5) 

II. Historical Considerations 

Throughout the early centuries of the Church, the Latin and Greek 
traditions witnessed to the same apostolic faith, but differed in 
their ways of describing the relationship among the persons of the 
Trinity. The difference generally reflected the various pastoral chal¬ 
lenges facing the Church in the West and in the East. The Nicene 
Creed (325) bore witness to the faith of the Church as it was articu¬ 
lated in the face of the Arian heresy, which denied the full divinity 
of Christ. In the years following the Council of Nicaea, the Church 
continued to be challenged by views questioning both the full 
divinity and the full humanity of Christ, as well as the divinity of 
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the Holy Spirit. Against these challenges, the fathers at the Council 
of Constantinople (381) affirmed the faith of Nicaea, and pro¬ 
duced an expanded Creed, based on the Nicene but also adding sig¬ 
nificantly to it. 

Of particular note was this Creed s more extensive affirmation 
regarding the Holy Spirit, a passage clearly influenced by Basil of 
Caesaraeas classic treatise On the Holy Spirit, which had probably 
been finished some six years earlier. The Creed of Constantinople 
affirmed the faith of the Church in the divinity of the Spirit by 
saying: “and in the Holy Spirit, the Lord, the Giver of life, who pro¬ 
ceeds ( ekporeuetai ) from the Father, who with the Father and the 
Son is worshipped and glorified, who has spoken through the 
prophets.” Although the text avoided directly calling the Spirit 
“God,” or affirming (as Athanasius and Gregory of Nazianzus had 
done) that the Spirit is “of the same substance” as the Father and the 
Son—statements that doubtless would have sounded extreme to 
some theologically cautious contemporaries—the Council clearly 
intended, by this text, to make a statement of the Church’s faith in 
the full divinity of the Holy Spirit, especially in opposition to those 
who viewed the Spirit as a creature. At the same time, it was not a 
concern of the Council to specify the manner of the Spirits origin, 
or to elaborate on the Spirit s particular relationships to the Father 
and the Son. 

The acts of the Council of Constantinople were lost, but the text 
of its Creed was quoted and formally acknowledged as binding, 
along with the Creed of Nicaea, in the dogmatic statement of the 
Council of Chalcedon (451). Within less than a century, this Creed 
of 381 had come to play a normative role in the definition of faith, 
and by the early sixth century was even proclaimed in the Eucharist 
in Antioch, Constantinople, and other regions in the East. In 
regions of the Western churches, the Creed was also introduced 
into the Eucharist, perhaps beginning with the third Council of 
Toledo in 589. It was not formally introduced into the Eucharistic 
liturgy at Rome, however, until the eleventh century—a point of 
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some importance for the process of official Western acceptance of 
the Filioque. 

No clear record exists of the process by which the word Filioque 
was inserted into the Creed of 381 in the Christian West before the 
sixth century. The idea that the Spirit came forth “from the Father 
through the Son” is asserted by a number of earlier Latin theolo¬ 
gians, as part of their insistence on the ordered unity of all three 
persons within the single divine Mystery (e.g., Tertullian, Adversus 
Praxean 4 and 5). Tertullian, writing at the beginning of the third 
century, emphasizes that Father, Son and Holy Spirit all share a 
single divine substance, quality and power {ibid. 2), which he con¬ 
ceives of as flowing forth from the Father and being transmitted by 
the Son to the Spirit (ibid. 8). Hilary of Poitiers, in the mid-fourth 
century, in the same work speaks of the Spirit both as simply being 
“from the Father” (De Trinitate 12.56) and as “having the Father 
and the Son as his source” {ibid. 2.29); in another passage, Hilary 
points to John 16.15 (where Jesus says: “All things that the Father 
has are mine; therefore I said that [the Spirit] shall take from what is 
mine and declare it to you”), and wonders aloud whether “to 
receive from the Son is the same thing as to proceed from the 
Father” {ibid. 8.20). Ambrose of Milan, writing in the 380s, openly 
asserts that the Spirit “proceeds from [procedit a) the Father and the 
Son,” without ever being separated from either {On the Holy Spirit 
1.11.20). None of these writers, however, makes the Spirits mode 
of origin the object of special reflection; all are concerned, rather, to 
emphasize the equality of status of all three divine persons as God, 
and all acknowledge that the Father alone is the source of God’s 
eternal being. 

The earliest use of Filioque language in a credal context is in the 
profession of faith formulated for the Visigoth King Reccared at 
the local Council of Toledo in 589. This regional council anathe¬ 
matized those who did not accept the decrees of the first four Ecu¬ 
menical Councils (canon 11), as well as those who did not profess 
that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son (canon 
3). It appears that the Spanish bishops and King Reccared believed 
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at that time that the Greek equivalent of Filioque was part of the 
original creed of Constantinople, and apparently understood that 
its purpose was to oppose Arianism by affirming the intimate rela¬ 
tionship of the Father and Son. On Reccared’s orders, the Creed 
began to be recited during the Eucharist, in imitation of the East¬ 
ern practice. From Spain, the use of the Creed with the Filioque 
spread throughout Gaul. 

Nearly a century later, a council of English bishops was held at 
Hatfield in 680 under the presidency of Archbishop Theodore of 
Canterbury, a Byzantine asked to serve in England by Pope Vital- 
ian. According to the Venerable Bede {Hist. Eccl. Gent. Angl. 
4.15 [17]), this Council explicitly affirmed its faith as conforming 
to the five Ecumenical Councils, and also declared that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds “in an ineffable way ( inenarrabiliter )” from the 
Father and the Son. 

By the seventh century, three related factors may have contrib¬ 
uted to a growing tendency to include the Filioque in the Creed of 
381 in the West, and to the belief of some Westerners that it was, in 
fact, part of the original creed. First, a strong current in the patristic 
tradition of the West, summed up in the works of Augustine (354— 
430), spoke of the Spirits proceeding from the Father and the Son. 
(e.g., On the Trinity 4.29; 15.10,12,29,37; the significance of this 
tradition and its terminology will be discussed below.) Second, 
throughout the fourth and fifth centuries a number of credal state¬ 
ments circulated in the Churches, often associated with baptism 
and catechesis. The formula of 381 was not considered the only 
binding expression of apostolic faith. Within the West, the most 
widespread of these was the Apostles’ Creed, an early baptismal 
creed, which contained a simple affirmation of belief in the Holy 
Spirit without elaboration. Third, however, and of particular sig¬ 
nificance for later Western theology, was the so-called Athanasian 
Creed ( Quicunque ). Thought by Westerners to be composed by 
Athanasius of Alexandria, this Creed probably originated in Gaul 
about 500, and is cited by Caesarius of Arles (f542). This text was 
unknown in the East, but had great influence in the West until 
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modern times. Relying heavily on Augustine’s treatment of the 
Trinity, it clearly affirmed that the Spirit proceeds from the Father 
and the Son. A central emphasis of this Creed was its strong anti- 
Arian Christology: speaking of the Spirit as proceeding from the 
Father and the Son implied that the Son was not inferior to the 
Father in substance, as the Arians held. The influence of this Creed 
undoubtedly supported the use of the Filioque in the Latin version 
of the Creed of Constantinople in Western Europe, at least from 
the sixth century onwards. 

The use of the Creed of 381 with the addition of the Filioque 
became a matter of controversy towards the end of the eighth cen¬ 
tury, both in discussions between the Frankish theologians and the 
see of Rome and in the growing rivalry between the Carolingian 
and Byzantine courts, which both now claimed to be the legitimate 
successors of the Roman Empire. In the wake of the iconoclastic 
struggle in Byzantium, the Carolingians took this opportunity to 
challenge the Orthodoxy of Constantinople, and put particular 
emphasis upon the significance of the term Filioque, which they 
now began to identify as a touchstone of right Trinitarian faith. An 
intense political and cultural rivalry between the Franks and the 
Byzantines provided the background for the Filioque debates 
throughout the eighth and ninth centuries. 

Charlemagne received a translation of the decisions of the 
Second Council of Nicaea (787). The Council had given definitive 
approval to the ancient practice of venerating icons. The transla¬ 
tion proved to be defective. On the basis of this defective transla¬ 
tion, Charlemagne sent a delegation to Pope Hadrian I (772-795)> 
to present his concerns. Among the points of objection, Charle¬ 
magne’s legates claimed that Patriarch Tarasius of Constantinople, 
at his installation, did not follow the Nicene faith and profess that 
the Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son, but confessed 
rather his procession from the Father through the Son (Mansi 
13.760). The Pope strongly rejected Charlemagne’s protest, show¬ 
ing at length that Tarasius and the Council, on this and other 
points, maintained the faith of the Fathers {ibid. 759-810). Fol- 
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lowing this exchange of letters, Charlemagne commissioned the 
so-called Libri Carolini (791-794), a work written to challenge the 
positions both of the iconoclast council of754 and of the Council 
of Nicaea of787 on the veneration of icons. Again because of poor 
translations, the Carolingians misunderstood the actual decision of 
the latter Council. Within this text, the Carolingian view of the 
Filioque also was emphasized again. Arguing that the word Filioque 
was part of the Creed of 381, the Libri Carolini reaffirmed the 
Latin tradition that the Spirit proceeds from the Father and the 
Son, and rejected as inadequate the teaching that the Spirit 
proceeds from the Father through the Son. 

While the acts of the local synod of Frankfurt in 794 are not 
extant, other records indicate that it was called mainly to counter a 
form of the heresy of “Adoptionism” then thought to be on the rise 
in Spain. The emphasis of a number of Spanish theologians on the 
integral humanity of Christ seemed, to the court theologian Alcuin 
and others, to imply that the man Jesus was “adopted” by the 
Father at his baptism. In the presence of Charlemagne, this coun¬ 
cil—which Charlemagne seems to have promoted as “ecumenical” 
(see Mansi 13.899-906)—approved the Libri Carolini, affirming, 
in the context of maintaining the full divinity of the person of 
Christ, that the Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son. As in 
the late sixth century, the Latin formulation of the Creed, stating 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son, was enlisted 
to combat a perceived Christological heresy. 

Within a few years, another local council, also directed against 
“Spanish Adoptionism,” was held in Frejus (Friuli) (796 or 797). 
At this meeting, Paulinus ofAquileia (+802), an associate of Alcuin 
in Charlemagne’s court, defended the use of the Creed with the 
Filioque as a way of opposing Adoptionism. Paulinus, in fact, rec¬ 
ognized that the Filioque was an addition to the Creed of 381 but 
defended the interpolation, claiming that it contradicted neither 
the meaning of the creed nor the intention of the Fathers. The 
authority in the West of the Council of Frejus, together with that of 
Frankfurt, ensured that the Creed of 381 with the Filioque would 
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be used in teaching and in the celebration of the Eucharist in 
churches throughout much of Europe. 

The different liturgical traditions with regard to the Creed came 
into contact with each other in early-ninrh-century Jerusalem. 
Western monks, using the Latin Creed with the added Filioque ,' 
were denounced by their Eastern brethren. Writing to Pope Leo III 
for guidance, in 808, the Western monks referred to the practice in 
Charlemagne’s chapel in Aachen as their model. Pope Leo 
responded with a letter to “all the churches of the East” in which he 
declared his personal belief that the Holy Spirit proceeds eternally 
from the Father and the Son. In that response, the Pope did not dis¬ 
tinguish between his personal understanding and the issue of the 
legitimacy of the addition to the Creed, although he would later 
resist the addition in liturgies celebrated at Rome. 

Taking up the issue of the Jerusalem controversy, Charlemagne 
asked Theodulf of Orleans, the principal author of the Libri 
Carolini, to write a defense of the use of the word Filioque. Appear¬ 
ing in 809, DeSpiritu Sancto of Theodulf was essentially a compila¬ 
tion of patristic citations supporting the theology of the Filioque. 
With this text in hand, Charlemagne convened a council in 
Aachen in 809-810 to affirm the doctrine of the Spirits proceed¬ 
ing from the Father and the Son, which had been questioned by 
Greek theologians. Following this council, Charlemagne sought 
Pope Leo’s approval of the use of the creed with the Filioque (Mansi 
14.23-76). A meeting between the Pope and a delegation from 
Charlemagne’s council took place in Rome in 810. While Leo III 
affirmed the orthodoxy of the term Filioque , and approved its use 
in catechesis and personal professions of faith, he explicitly disap¬ 
proved its inclusion in the text of the Creed of 381, since the 
Fathers of that Council—who were, he observes, no less inspired 
by the Holy Spirit than the bishops who had gathered at Aachen— 
had chosen not to include it. Pope Leo stipulated that the use of the 
Creed in the celebration of the Eucharist was permissible, but not 
required, and urged that in the interest of preventing scandal it 
would be better if the Carolingian court refrained from including it 
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in the liturgy. Around this time, according to the Liber Pontificalis, 
the Pope had two heavy silver shields made and displayed in St. 
Peters, containing the original text of the Creed of 381 in both 
Greek and Latin. Despite his directives and this symbolic action, 
however, the Carolingians continued to use the Creed with the 
Filioque during the Eucharist in their own dioceses. 

The Byzantines had little appreciation of the various develop¬ 
ments regarding the Filioque in the West between the sixth and 
ninth centuries. Communication grew steadily worse, and their 
own struggles with monothelitism, iconoclasm, and the rise of 
Islam left little time to follow closely theological developments in 
the West. However, their interest in the Filioque became more pro¬ 
nounced in the middle of the 9th century, when it came to be com¬ 
bined with jurisdictional disputes between Rome and Constanti¬ 
nople, as well as with the activities of Frankish missionaries in 
Bulgaria. When Byzantine missionaries were expelled from Bul¬ 
garia by King Boris, under Western influence, they returned to 
Constantinople and reported on Western practices, including the 
use of the Creed with the Filioque. Patriarch Photios of Constanti¬ 
nople, in 867, addressed a strongly worded encyclical to the other 
Eastern patriarchs, commenting on the political and ecclesiastical 
crisis in Bulgaria as well as on the tensions between Constantinople 
and Rome. In this letter, Photios denounced the Western 
missionaries in Bulgaria and criticized Western liturgical practices. 

Most significantly, Patriarch Photios called the addition of the 
Filioque in the West a blasphemy, and presented a substantial theo¬ 
logical argument against the view of the Trinity which he believed 
it depicted. Photios s opposition to the Filioque was based upon his 
view that it signifies two causes in the Trinity, and diminishes the 
monarchy of the Father. Thus, the Filioque seemed to him to 
detract from the distinctive character of each person of the Trinity, 
and to confuse their relationships, paradoxically bearing in itself 
the seeds of both pagan polytheism and Sabellian modalism (Mys- 
tagogy 9, 11). In his letter of867, Photios does not, however, dem¬ 
onstrate any knowledge of the Latin patristic tradition behind the 
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use of the Filioque in the West. His opposition to the Filioque 
would subsequently receive further elaboration in his Letter to the 
Patriarch of Aquileia in 883 or 884, as well as in his famous Mysta- 
gogy of the Holy Spirit, written about 886. 

In concluding his letter of867, Photios called for an ecumenical 
council that would resolve the issue of the interpolation of the 
Filioque, as well as illuminating its theological foundation. A local 
council was held in Constantinople in 867, which deposed Pope 
Nicholas I—an action which increased tensions between the two 
sees. In 863, Nicholas himself had refused to recognize Photios as 
Patriarch because of his allegedly uncanonical appointment. With 
changes in the imperial government, Photios was forced to resign 
in 867, and was replaced by Patriarch Ignatius, whom he himself 
had replaced in 858. A new council was convened in Constantino¬ 
ple later in 869. With papal representatives present and with impe¬ 
rial support, this Council excommunicated Photios, and was sub¬ 
sequently recognized in the Medieval West, for reasons unrelated 
to the Filioque or Photios, as the Eighth Ecumenical Council, 
although it was never recognized as such in the East. 

The relationship between Rome and Constantinople changed 
when Photios again became patriarch in 877, following the death 
of Ignatius. In Rome, Pope Nicholas had died in 867, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Pope Hadrian II (867-872), who himself anathematized 
Photios in 869. His successor, Pope John VIII (872—882), was will¬ 
ing to recognize Photios as the legitimate Patriarch in Constantino¬ 
ple under certain conditions, thus clearing the way for a restoration 
of better relations. A Council was held in Constantinople in 879- 
880, in the presence of representatives from Rome and the other 
Eastern Patriarchates. This Council, considered by some modern 
Orthodox theologians to be ecumenical, suppressed the decisions 
of the earlier Council of 869-870, and recognized the status of 
Photios as patriarch. It affirmed the ecumenical character of the 
Council of787 and its decisions against iconoclasm. There was no 
extensive discussion of the Filioque, which was not yet a part of the 
Creed professed in Rome itself, and no statement was made by the 
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Council about its theological justification; yet this Council for¬ 
mally reaffirmed the original text of the Creed of 381, without the 
Filioque , and anathematized anyone who would compose another 
confession of faith. The Council also spoke of the Roman see in 
terms of great respect, and allowed the Papal legates the traditional 
prerogatives of presidency, recognizing their right to begin and to 
close discussions and to sign documents first. Nevertheless, the 
documents give no indication that the bishops present formally 
recognized any priority of jurisdiction for the see of Rome, outside 
of the framework of the Patristic understanding of the communion 
of Churches and the sixth-century canonical theory of the 
Pentarchy. The difficult question of the competing claims of the 
Pope and the Patriarch of Constantinople to jurisdiction in Bul¬ 
garia was left to be decided by the Emperor. After the Council, the 
Filioque continued to be used in the Creed in parts of Western 
Europe, despite the intentions of Pope John VIII, who, like his 
predecessors, maintained the text sanctioned by the Council of 
381. 

A new stage in the history of the controversy was reached in the 
early eleventh century. During the synod following the coronation 
of King Henry II as Holy Roman Emperor at Rome in 1014, the 
Creed, including the Filioque, was sung for the first time at a papal 
Mass. Because of this action, the liturgical use of the Creed, with 
the Filioque, now was generally assumed in the Latin Church to 
have the sanction of the papacy. Its inclusion in the Eucharist, after 
two centuries of papal resistance of the practice, reflected a new 
dominance of the German Emperors over the papacy, as well as the 
papacy’s growing sense of its own authority, under imperial protec¬ 
tion, within the entire Church, both western and eastern. 

The Filioque figured prominently in the tumultuous events of 
1054, when excommunications were exchanged by representatives 
of the Eastern and Western Churches meeting in Constantinople. 
Within the context of his anathemas against Patriarch Michael I 
Cerularios of Constantinople and certain of his advisors, Cardinal 
Humbert of Silva Candida, the legate of Pope Leo IX, accused the 
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Byzantines of improperly deleting the Filioque from the Creed, and 
criticized other Eastern liturgical practices. In responding to these 
accusations, Patriarch Michael recognized that the anathemas of 
Humbert did not originate with Leo IX, and cast his own anathe¬ 
mas simply upon the papal delegation. Leo, in fact, was already 
dead and his successor had not been elected. At the same time, 
Michael condemned the Western use of the Filioque in the Creed, 
as well as other Western liturgical practices. This exchange of lim¬ 
ited excommunications did not lead, by itself, to a formal schism 
between Rome and Constantinople, despite the views of later his¬ 
torians; it did, however, deepen the growing estrangement between 
Constantinople and Rome. 

The relationship between the Church of Rome and the 
Churches of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem 
were seriously damaged during the period of the crusades, and 
especially in the wake of the infamous Fourth Crusade. In 1204, 
Western Crusaders sacked the city of Constantinople, long the 
commercial and political rival of Venice, and Western politicians 
and clergy dominated the life of the city until it was reclaimed by 
Emperor Michael VIII Palaiologos in 1261. The installation of 
Western bishops in the territories of Constantinople, Antioch and 
Jerusalem, who were loyal to Rome and to the political powers of 
Western Europe, became a tragically visible new expression of 
schism. Even after 1261, Rome supported Latin patriarchs in these 
three ancient Eastern sees. For most Eastern Christians, this was a 
clear sign that the papacy and its political supporters had little 
regard for the legitimacy of their ancient churches. 

Despite this growing estrangement, a number of notable 
attempts were made to address the issue of the Filioque between the 
early twelfth and mid-thirteenth century. The German Emperor 
Lothair III sent bishop Anselm of Havelberg to Constantinople in 
1136, to negotiate a military alliance with Emperor John II 
Comnenos. While he was there, Anselm and Metropolitan Nicetas 
of Nicomedia held a series of public discussions about subjects 
dividing the Churches, including the Filioque, and concluded that 
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the differences between the two traditions were not as great as they 
had thought (PL 188.1206B-1210 B). A letter from Orthodox 
Patriarch Germanos II (1222-1240) to Pope Gregory IX (1227- 
1241) led to further discussions between Eastern and Western 
theologians on the Filioque at Nicaea in 1234. Subsequent discus¬ 
sions were held in 1253—54, at the initiative of Emperor John III 
Vatatzes (1222-1254) and Pope Innocent IV (1243—1254). In 
spite of these efforts, the continuing effects of the Fourth Crusade 
and the threat of the Turks, along with the jurisdictional claims of 
the papacy in the East, meant that these well-intentioned efforts 
came to no conclusion. 

Against this background, a Western council was held in Lyons in 
1274 (Lyons II), after the restoration of Constantinople to Eastern 
imperial control. Despite the consequences of the crusades, many 
Byzantines sought to heal the wounds of division and looked to the 
West for support against the growing advances of the Turks, and 
Pope Gregory X (1271-1276) enthusiastically hoped for reunion. 
Among the topics agreed upon for discussion at the council was the 
Filioque. Yet the two Byzantine bishops who were sent as delegates 
had no real opportunity to present the Eastern perspective at the 
Council. The Filioque was formally approved by the delegates in 
the final session on July 17, in a brief constitution which also explic¬ 
itly condemned those holding other views on the origin of the Holy 
Spirit. Already on July 6, in accord with an agreement previously 
reached between papal delegates and the Emperor in Constantino¬ 
ple, the reunion of the Eastern and Western Churches was pro¬ 
claimed, but it was never received by the Eastern clergy and faith¬ 
ful, or vigorously promoted by the Popes in the West. In this 
context it should be noted that in his letter commemorating the 
700th anniversary of this council (1974), Pope Paul VI recognised 
this and added that “the Latins chose texts and formulae expressing 
an ecclesiology which had been conceived and developed in the 
West. It is understandable [...] that a unity achieved in this way 
could not be accepted completely by the Eastern Christian mind.” 
A little further on, the Pope, speaking of the future Catholic- 
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Orthodox dialogue, observed: it will take up again other 

controverted points which Gregory X and the Fathers of Lyons 
thought were resolved.” 

At the Eastern Council of Blachernae (Constantinople) in 1285, 
in fact, the decisions of the Council of Lyons and the pro-Latin the¬ 
ology of former Patriarch John XI Bekkos (1275-1282) were 
soundly rejected, under the leadership of Patriarch Gregory II, also 
known as Gregory of Cyprus (1282—1289). At the same time, this 
council produced a significant statement addressing the theologi¬ 
cal issue of the Filioque. While firmly rejecting the “double proces¬ 
sion” of the Spirit from the Father and the Son, the statement spoke 
of an “eternal manifestation” of the Spirit through the Son. Patri¬ 
arch Gregorys language opened the way, at least, towards a deeper, 
more complex understanding of the relationship between Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit in both the East and the West, (see below) 
This approach was developed further by Gregory Palamas (1296— 
1359), in the context of his distinction between the essence and the 
energies of the divine persons. Unfortunately, these openings had 
little effect on later medieval discussions of the origin of the Spirit, 
in either the Eastern or the Western Church. Despite the concern 
shown by Byzantine theologians, from the time of Photios, to 
oppose both the idea of the Filioque and its addition to the Latin 
creed, there is no reference to it in the Synodikon of Orthodoxy, a col¬ 
lection containing more than sixty anathemas representing the doc¬ 
trinal decisions of Eastern councils through the fourteenth century. 

One more attempt was made, however, to deal with the subject 
authoritatively on an ecumenical scale. The Council of Ferrara- 
Florence (1438-1445) again brought together representatives 
from the Church of Rome and the Churches of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem, to discuss a wide range of con¬ 
troversial issues, including papal authority and the Filioque. This 
Council took place at a time when the Byzantine Empire was 
gravely threatened by the Ottomans, and when many in the Greek 
world regarded military aid from the West as Constantinople’s only 
hope. Following extensive discussions by experts from both sides, 
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often centered on the interpretation of patristic texts, the union of 
the Churches was declared on July 6,1439. The Councils decree of 
reunion, Laetentur caeli , recognized the legitimacy of the Western 
view of the Spirits eternal procession from the Father and the Son, 
as from a single principle and in a single spiration. The Filioquewas 
presented here as having the same meaning as the position of some 
early Eastern Fathers that the Spirit exists or proceeds “through the 
Son.” The Council also approved a text which spoke of the Pope as 
having “primacy over the whole world,” as “head of the whole 
church and father and teacher of all Christians.” Despite Orthodox 
participation in these discussions, the decisions of Florence—like 
the union decree of Lyons II—were never received by a representa¬ 
tive body of bishops or faithful in the East, and were formally 
rejected in Constantinople in 1484. 

The Fall of Constantinople in 1453 and the fracturing effect of 
the Protestant Reformation in the West, as well as subsequent Latin 
missions in the former Byzantine world and the establishment of 
Eastern Churches in communion with Rome, led to a deepening of 
the schism, accompanied by much polemical literature on each 
side. For more than five hundred years, few opportunities were 
offered to the Catholic and Orthodox sides for serious discussion 
of the Filioque, and of the related issue of the primacy and teaching 
authority of the bishop of Rome. Orthodoxy and Roman Catholi¬ 
cism entered into a period of formal isolation from each other, in 
which each developed a sense of being the only ecclesiastical body 
authentically representing the apostolic faith. For example, this is 
expressed in Pius DCs encyclical In Suprema Petri Sede of January 6, 
1848, and in Leo XIIIs encyclical P raeclara GratulationisPublicae 
of June 20, 1894, as well as the encyclical of the Orthodox Patri¬ 
archs in 1848 and the encyclical of the Patriarchate of Constanti¬ 
nople of 1895, each reacting to the prior papal documents. Ecu¬ 
menical discussions of the Filioque between the Orthodox 
Churches and representatives of the Old Catholics and Anglicans 
were held in Germany in 1874-75, and were occasionally revived 
during the century that followed, but in general little substantial 
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progress was made in moving beyond the hardened opposition of 
traditional Eastern and Western views. 

A new phase in the relationship between the Catholic Church 
and the Orthodox Church began formally with the Second Vatican 
Council (1962-1965) and the Pan-Orthodox Conferences (1961— 
1968), which renewed contacts and dialogue. From that time, a 
number of theological issues and historical events contributing to 
the schism between the churches have begun to receive new atten¬ 
tion. In this context, our own North American Orthodox-Catholic 
Consultation was established in 1965, and the Joint International 
Commission for Theological Dialogue between the Orthodox and 
Catholic Churches was established in 1979. Although a committee 
of theologians from many different Churches, sponsored by the 
Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches, 
studied the Filioque question in depth in 1978 and 1979, and con¬ 
cluded by issuing the “Klingenthal Memorandum” (1979), no 
thorough new joint discussion of the issue has been undertaken by 
representatives of our two Churches until our own study. The first 
statement of the Joint International Commission (1982), entitled 
“The Mystery of the Church and of the Eucharist in the Light of 
the Mystery of the Trinity,” does briefly address the issue of the 
Filioque, within the context of an extensive discussion of the rela¬ 
tionship of the persons of the Holy Trinity. The Statement says: 
“Without wishing to resolve yet the difficulties which have arisen 
between the East and the West concerning the relationship 
between the Son and the Spirit, we can already say together that 
this Spirit, which proceeds from the Father (Jn 15.26) as the sole 
source of the Trinity, and which has become the Spirit of our son- 
ship (Rom 8.15) since he is already the Spirit of the Son (Gal 4.6), 
is communicated to us, particularly in the Eucharist, by this Son 
upon whom he reposes in time and eternity (Jn 1.32).” (N° 6). 

Several other events in recent decades point to a greater willing¬ 
ness on the part of Rome to recognize the normative character of 
the original creed of Constantinople. When Patriarch Dimitrios I 
visited Rome on December 7, 1987, and again during the visit of 
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Patriarch Bartholomew I to Rome in June 1995, both patriarchs 
attended a Eucharist celebrated by Pope John Paul II in St. Peters 
Basilica. On both occasions the Pope and Patriarch proclaimed the 
Creed in Greek (i.e., without the Filioque). Pope John Paul II and 
Romanian Patriarch Teoctist did the same in Romanian at a papal 
Mass in Rome on October 13, 2002. The document Dominus 
Iesus: On the Unicity and Salvific Universality of Jesus Christ and the 
Church, issued by the Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith 
on August 6, 2000, begins its theological considerations on the 
Church’s central teaching with the text of the creed of 381, again 
without the addition of the Filioque. While no interpretation of 
these uses of the Creed was offered, these developments suggest a 
new awareness on the Catholic side of the unique character of the 
original Greek text of the Creed as the most authentic formulation 
of the faith that unifies Eastern and Western Christianity. 

Not long after the meeting in Rome between Pope John Paul II 
and Ecumenical Patriarch Bartholomew I, the Vatican published 
the document “The Greek and Latin Traditions Regarding the Pro¬ 
cession of the Holy Spirit” (September 13, 1995). This text was 
intended to be a new contribution to the dialogue between our 
churches on this controversial issue. Among the many observations 
it makes, the text says: “The Catholic Church acknowledges the 
conciliar, ecumenical, normative and irrevocable value, as the 
expression of one common faith of the Church and of all Chris¬ 
tians, of the Symbol professed in Greek at Constantinople in 
381 by the Second Ecumenical Council. No confession of faith 
peculiar to a particular liturgical tradition can contradict this 
expression of faith taught and professed by the undivided Church.” 
Although the Catholic Church obviously does not consider the 
Filioque to be a contradiction of the creed of 381, the significance 
of this passage in the 1995 Vatican statement should not be mini¬ 
mized. It is in response to this important document that our own 
study of the Filioque began in 1999, and we hope that this present 
statement will serve to carry further the positive discussions 
between our communions that we have experienced ourselves. 
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III. Theological Reflections 

In all discussions about the origin of the Holy Spirit within the 
Mystery of God, and about the relationships of Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit with each other, the first habit of mind to be cultivated 
is doubtless a reverent modesty. Concerning the divine Mystery 
itself, we can say very little, and our speculations always risk claim¬ 
ing a degree of clarity and certainty that is more than their due. As 
Pseudo-Dionysius reminds us, “No unity or trinity or number or 
oneness or fruitfulness, or any other thing that either is a creature or 
can be known to any creature, is able to express the Mystery, 
beyond all mind and reason, of that transcendent Godhead which 
in a super-essential way surpasses all things” {On the Divine Names 
13.3). That we do, as Christians, profess our God, who is radically 
and indivisibly one, to be the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit—three “persons” who can never be confused with or reduced 
to one another, and who are all fully and literally God, singly and in 
the harmonious whole of their relationships with each other—is 
simply a summation of what we have learned from God’s self-reve¬ 
lation in human history, a revelation that has reached its climax in 
our being able, in the power of the Holy Spirit, to confess Jesus as 
the Eternal Fathers Word and Son. Surely our Christian language 
about God must always be regulated by the Holy Scriptures, and by 
the dogmatic tradition of the Church, which interprets the content 
of Scripture in a normative way. Yet there always remains the diffi¬ 
cult hermeneutical problem of applying particular Scriptural terms 
and texts to the inner life of God, and of knowing when a passage 
refers simply to God’s action within the “economy” of saving his¬ 
tory, or when it should be understood as referring absolutely to 
God’s being in itself. The division between our Churches on the 
Filioque question would probably be less acute if both sides, 
through the centuries, had remained more conscious of the limita¬ 
tions of our knowledge of God. 

Secondly, discussion of this difficult subject has often been ham¬ 
pered by polemical distortions, in which each side has caricatured 
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the position of the other for the purposes of argument. It is not 
true, for instance, that mainstream Orthodox theology conceives 
of the procession of the Spirit, within God’s eternal being, as simply 
unaffected by the relationship of the Son to the Father, or thinks of 
the Spirit as not “belonging” properly to the Son when the Spirit is 
sent forth in history. It is also not true that mainstream Latin theol¬ 
ogy has traditionally begun its Trinitarian reflections from an 
abstract, unscriptural consideration of the divine substance, or 
affirms two causes of the Spirits hypostatic existence, or means to 
assign the Holy Spirit a role subordinate to the Son, either within 
the Mystery of God or in God’s saving action in history. 

We are convinced from our own study that the Eastern and 
Western theological traditions have been in substantial agreement, 
since the patristic period, on a number of fundamental affirma¬ 
tions about the Holy Trinity that bear on the Filioque debate: 

• both traditions clearly affirm that the Holy Spirit is a distinct 
hypostasis or person within the divine Mystery, equal in status 
to the Father and the Son, and is not simply a creature or a way 
of talking about God’s action in creatures; 

■ although the Creed of 381 does not state it explicitly, both 
traditions confess the Holy Spirit to be God, of the same divine 
substance (homoousios ) as Father and Son; 

■ both traditions also clearly affirm that the Father is the primor¬ 
dial source {arch) and ultimate cause {aitia) of the divine being, 
and thus of all God’s operations: the “spring” from which 
both Son and Spirit flow, the “root” of their being and fruit¬ 
fulness, the “sun” from which their existence and their activity 
radiates; 

• both traditions affirm that the three hypostases orpersons in God 
are constituted in their hypostatic existence and distinguished 
from one another solely by their relationships of origin, and not 
by any other characteristics or activities; 

• accordingly, both traditions affirm that all the operations of 
God —the activities by which God summons created reality 
into being, and forms that reality, for its well-being, into a 
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unified and ordered cosmos centered on the human creature, 
who is made in Gods image—are the common work of Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit , even though each of them plays a distinc¬ 
tive role within those operations that is determined by their 
relationships to one another. 

Nevertheless, the Eastern and Western traditions of reflection 
on the Mystery of God have clearly developed categories and con¬ 
ceptions that differ in substantial ways from one another. These 
differences cannot simply be explained away, or be made to seem 
equivalent by facile argument. We might summarize our differ¬ 
ences as follows: 

1) Terminology 

The Filioque controversy is first of all a controversy over words. As a 
number of recent authors have pointed out, part of the theological 
disagreement between our communions seems to be rooted in sub¬ 
tle but significant differences in the way key terms have been used 
to refer to the Spirit s divine origin. The original text of the Creed of 
381, in speaking of the Holy Spirit, characterizes him in terms of 
John 15.26, as the one “who proceeds ( ekporeuetat) from the 
Father”: probably influenced by the usage of Gregory the Theolo¬ 
gian (Or. 31.8), the Council chose to restrict itself to the Johannine 
language, slightly altering the Gospel text (changing to pneuma ... 
ho para tou Patros ekporeuetai to: to pneuma to hagion ... to ek tou 
Patros ekporeuomenori) in order to emphasize that the “coming 
forth” of the Spirit begins “within” the Father s own eternal hypo¬ 
static role as source of the divine Being, and so is best spoken of as a 
kind of “movement out of {ek) n him. The underlying connotation 
of ekporeuesthai (“proceed,” “issue forth”) and its related noun, 
ekporeusis (“procession”), seems to have been that of a “passage out¬ 
wards” from within some point of origin. Since the time of the 
Cappadocian Fathers, at least, Greek theology almost always 
restricts the theological use of this term to the coming-forth of the 
Spirit from the Father, giving it the status of a technical term for the 
relationship of those two divine persons. In contrast, other Greek 
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words, such as proienai, “go forward,” are frequently used by the 
Eastern Fathers to refer to the Spirits saving “mission” in history 
from the Father and the risen Lord. 

The Latin word procedere , on the other hand, with its related 
noun processio, suggests simply “movement forwards,” without the 
added implication of the starting-point of that movement; thus it is 
used to translate a number of other Greek theological terms, 
including proienai , and is explicitly taken by Thomas Aquinas to be 
a general term denoting “origin of any kind” {Summa Theologiae I, 
q. 36, a.2), including—in a Trinitarian context—the Son’s genera¬ 
tion as well as the breathing-forth of the Spirit and his mission in 
time. As a result, both the primordial origin of the Spirit in the eter¬ 
nal Father and his “coming forth” from the risen Lord tend to be 
designated, in Latin, by the same word , procedere, while Greek the¬ 
ology normally uses two different terms. Although the difference 
between the Greek and the Latin traditions of understanding the 
eternal origin of the Spirit is more than simply a verbal one, much of 
the original concern in the Greek Church over the insertion of the 
word Filioque into the Latin translation of the Creed of 381 may 
well have been due—as Maximus the Confessor explained {Letter to 
Marinusr. PG 91.133-136)—to a misunderstanding on both sides 
of the different ranges of meaning implied in the Greek and Latin 
terms for “procession.” 

2) The Substantive Issues 

Clearly two main issues separate the Eastern and Western Churches 
in their history of debating the Filioque: one theological, in the 
strict sense, and one ecclesiological. 

a) Theological 

If “theology” is understood in its Patristic sense, as reflection on 
God as Trinity, the theological issue behind this dispute is whether 
the Son is to be thought of as playing any role in the origin of the 
Spirit, as a hypostasis or divine “person,” from the Father, who is 
the sole ultimate source of the divine Mystery. The Greek tradition, 
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as we have seen, has generally relied on John 15.26 and the formu¬ 
lation of the Creed of 381 to assert that all we know of the Spirit’s 
hypostatic origin is that he “proceeds from the Father,” in a way dis¬ 
tinct from, but parallel to, the Son’s “generation” from the Father 
(e.g., John of Damascus On the Orthodox Faith 1.8). However, this 
same tradition acknowledges that the “mission” of the Spirit in the 
world also involves the Son, who receives the Spirit into his own 
humanity at his baptism, breathes the Spirit forth onto the Twelve 
on the evening of the resurrection, and sends the Spirit in power 
into the world, through the charismatic preaching of the Apostles, 
at Pentecost. On the other hand, the Latin tradition since 
Tertullian has tended to assume that since the order in which the 
Church normally names the persons in the Trinity places the Spirit 
after the Son, he is to be thought of as coming forth “from” the 
Father “through” the Son. Augustine, who in several passages him¬ 
self insists that the Holy Spirit “proceeds from the Father,” because 
as God he is not inferior to the Son (DeFide etSymbolo 9.19; Enchi¬ 
ridion 9.3), develops, in other texts, his classic understanding that 
the Spirit also “proceeds” from the Son because he is, in the course 
of sacred history, the Spirit and the “gift” of both Father and Son 
(e.g., On the Trinity 4.20.29; Tractate on Gospel of John 99.6—7), the 
gift that begins in their own eternal exchange oflove (On the Trinity 
15.17.29). In Augustine’s view, this involvement of the Son in the 
Spirit’s procession is not understood to contradict the Father’s role 
as the single ultimate source of both Son and Spirit, but is itself 
given by the Father in generating the Son: “the Holy Spirit, in turn, 
has this from the Father himself, that he should also proceed from 
the Son, just as he proceeds from the Father” {Tractate on Gospel of 
John 99.8). 

Much of the difference between the early Latin and Greek tradi¬ 
tions on this point is clearly due to the subtle difference of the Latin 
procedere from the Greek ekporeuesthav. as we have observed, the 
Spirit’s “coming forth” is designated in a more general sense by the 
Latin term, without the connotation of ultimate origin hinted at by 
the Greek. The Spirit’s “procession” from the Son, however, is con- 
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ceived of in Latin theology as a somewhat different relationship 
from his “procession” from the Father, even when—as in the expla¬ 
nations of Anselm and Thomas Aquinas—the relationship of 
Father and Son to the Holy Spirit is spoken of as constituting “a 
single principle” of the Spirits origin: even in breathing forth the 
Spirit together, according to these later Latin theologians, the 
Father retains priority, giving the Son all that he has and making 
possible all that he does. 

Greek theologians, too, have often struggled to find ways of 
expressing a sense that the Son, who sends forth the Spirit in time, 
also plays a mediating role of some kind in the Spirit s eternal being 
and activity. Gregory of Nyssa, for instance, explains that we can 
only distinguish the hypostases within the Mystery of God by 
“believing that one is the cause, the other is from the cause; and in 
that which is from the cause, we recognize yet another distinction: 
one is immediately from the first one, the other is through him who 
is immediately from the first one.” It is characteristic of the “media¬ 
tion” ( mesiteia ) of the Son in the origin of the Spirit, he adds, that it 
both preserves his own unique role as Son and allows the Spirit to 
have a “natural relationship” to the Father. (To Ablabius-. GNO 
III/l, 56.3-10) In the thirteenth century, the Council of 
Blachernae (1285), under the leadership of Constantinopolitan 
Patriarch Gregory II, took further steps to interpret Patristic texts 
that speak of the Spirits being “through” the Son in a sense consis¬ 
tent with the Orthodox tradition. The Council proposed in its 
Tomos that although Christian faith must maintain that the Holy 
Spirit receives his existence and hypostatic identity solely from the 
Father, who is the single cause of the divine Being, he “shines from 
and is manifested eternally through the Son, in the way that light 
shines forth and is manifest through the intermediary of the sun’s 
rays.” (trans. A. Papadakis, Crisis in Byzantium [SVS Press, 1996] 
219) In the following century, Gregory Palamas proposed a similar 
interpretation of this relationship in a number of his works; in his 
Confession of 1351, for instance, he asserts that the Holy Spirit “has 
the Father as foundation, source, and cause,” but “reposes in the 
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Son” and “is sent—that is, manifested—through the Son.” {ibid. 
194) In terms of the transcendent divine energy, although not in 
terms of substance or hypostatic being, “the Spirit pours itself out 
from the Father through the Son, and, if you like, from the Son 
over all those worthy of it,” a communication which may even be 
broadly called “procession” {ekporeusis) {Apodeictic Treatise 1: trans. 
J. Meyendorff, A Study of Gregory Palamas [SVS Press, 1974] 231— 
32). 

The Greek and Latin theological traditions clearly remain in 
some tension with each other on the fundamental issue of the 
Spirits eternal origin as a distinct divine person. By the Middle 
Ages, as a result of the influence of Anselm and Thomas Aquinas, 
Western theology almost universally conceives of the identity of 
each divine person as defined by its “relations of opposition”—in 
other words, its mutually defining relations of origin—to the other 
two, and concludes that the Holy Spirit would not be 
hypostatically distinguishable from the Son if the Spirit “pro¬ 
ceeded” from the Father alone. In the Latin understanding of 
processio as a general term for “origin,” after all, it can also be said 
that the Son “proceeds from the Father” by being generated from 
him. Eastern theology, drawing on the language of John 15.26 and 
the Creed of 381, continues to understand the language of “proces¬ 
sion” {ekporeusis) as denoting a unique, exclusive, and distinctive 
causal relationship between the Spirit and the Father, and generally 
confines the Sons role to the “manifestation” and “mission” of the 
Spirit in the divine activities of creation and redemption. These dif¬ 
ferences, though subtle, are substantial, and the very weight of 
theological tradition behind both of them makes them all the more 
difficult to reconcile theologically with each other. 

b) Ecclesiological 

The other issue continually present since the late eighth century in 
the debate over the Filioque is that of pastoral and teaching author¬ 
ity in the Church—more precisely, the issue of the authority of the 
bishop of Rome to resolve dogmatic questions in a final way, 
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simply in virtue of his office. Since the Council of Ephesus (431), 
the dogmatic tradition of both Eastern and Western Churches has 
repeatedly affirmed that the final norm of orthodoxy in interpret¬ 
ing the Christian Gospel must be “the faith of Nicaea.” The Ortho¬ 
dox tradition sees the normative expression of that faith to be the 
Creeds and canons formulated by those Councils that are received 
by the Apostolic Churches as “ecumenical”: as expressing the con¬ 
tinuing and universal Apostolic faith. The Catholic tradition also 
accepts conciliar formulations as dogmatically normative, and 
attributes a unique importance to the seven Councils that are 
accepted as ecumenical by the Catholic and Orthodox Churches. 
However, in recognizing the universal primacy of the bishop of 
Rome in matters of faith and of the service of unity, the Catholic 
tradition accepts the authority of the Pope to confirm the process of 
conciliar reception, and to define what does and does not conflict 
with the “faith of Nicaea” and the Apostolic tradition. So while 
Orthodox theology has regarded the ultimate approval by the 
Popes, in the eleventh century, of the use of Filioque in the Latin 
Creed as a usurpation of the dogmatic authority proper to ecumen¬ 
ical Councils alone, Catholic theology has seen it as a legitimate 
exercise of his primatial authority to proclaim and clarify the 
Church's faith. As our own common study has repeatedly shown, it 
is precisely at times in which issues of power and control have been 
of concern to our Churches that the question of the Filioque has 
emerged as a central concern: held out as a condition for improving 
relations, or given as a reason for allowing disunity to continue 
unhealed. 

As in the theological question of the origin of the Holy Spirit dis¬ 
cussed above, this divergence of understanding of the structure and 
exercise of authority in the Church is clearly a very serious one: 
undoubtedly Papal primacy, with all its implications, remains the 
root issue behind all the questions of theology and practice that 
continue to divide our communions. In the continuing discussion 
of the Filioque between our Churches, however, we have found it 
helpful to keep these two issues methodologically separate from 
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one another, and to recognize that the mystery of the relationships 
among the persons in God must be approached in a different way 
from the issue of whether or not it is proper for the Western 
Churches to profess the faith of Nicaea in terms that diverge from 
the original text of the Creed of 381. 

3) Continuing our Reflections 

It has often been remarked that the theology of the Holy Spirit is an 
underdeveloped region of Christian theological reflection. This 
seems to hold true even of the issue of the origin of the Holy Spirit. 
Although a great deal has been written about the reasons for and 
against the theology of the Filioque since the Carolingian era, most 
of it has been polemical in nature, aimed at justifying positions 
assumed by both sides to be non-negotiable. Little effort has been 
made, until modern times, to look for new ways of expressing and 
explaining the Biblical and early Christian understanding of the 
person and work of the Holy Spirit, which plight serve to frame the 
discussion in a new way and move all the Churches towards a con¬ 
sensus on essential matters that would be in continuity with both 
traditions. Recently, a number of theologians, from a variety of 
Churches, have suggested that the time may now be at hand to 
return to this question together, in a genuinely ecumenical spirit, 
and to seek for new developments in our articulation of the Apos¬ 
tolic faith that may ultimately win ecumenical Christian reception. 

Recognizing its challenges, our Consultation supports such a 
common theological enterprise. It is our hope that a serious process 
of reflection on the theology of the Holy Spirit, based on the Scrip¬ 
tures and on the whole tradition of Christian theology, and con¬ 
ducted with an openness to new formulations and conceptual 
structures consonant with that tradition, might help our Churches 
to discover new depths of common faith and to grow in respect for 
the wisdom of our respective forbears. We urge, too, that both our 
Churches persist in their efforts to reflect—together and separately 
—on the theology of primacy and synodality within the Church’s 
structures of teaching and pastoral practice, recognizing that here 
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also a continuing openness to doctrinal and practical development, 
intimately linked to the Spirits work in the community, remains 
crucially necessary. Gregory Nazianzen reminds us, in his Fifth 
Theological Oration on the divinity of the Holy Spirit, that the 
Church’s slow discovery of the Spirit’s true status and identity is 
simply part of the “order of theology (taxis tes theologias ),” by which 
“lights break upon us gradually” in our understanding of the saving 
Mystery of God. (Or. 31.27) Only if we “listen to what the Spirit is 
saying to the Churches” (Rev 3.22), will we be able to remain faith¬ 
ful to the Good News preached by the Apostles, while growing in 
the understanding of that faith, which is theology’s task. 

IV. Recommendations 

We are aware that the problem of the theology of the Filioque, and 
its use in the Creed, is not simply an issue between the Catholic and 
Orthodox communions. Many Protestant Churches, too, drawing 
on the theological legacy of the Medieval West, consider the term 
to represent an integral part of the orthodox Christian confession. 
Although dialogue among a number of these Churches and the 
Orthodox communion has already touched on the issue, any 
future resolution of the disagreement between East and West on 
the origin of the Spirit must involve all those communities that 
profess the Creed of 381 as a standard of faith. Aware of its limita¬ 
tions, our Consultation nonetheless makes the following theologi¬ 
cal and practical recommendations to the members and the 
bishops of our own Churches: 

• that our Churches commit themselves to a new and earnest 
dialogue concerning the origin and person of the Holy Spirit, 
drawing on the Holy Scriptures and on the full riches of the 
theological traditions of both our Churches, and to looking 
for constructive ways of expressing what is central to our faith 
on this difficult issue; 

• that all involved in such dialogue expressly recognize the limi¬ 
tations of our ability to make definitive assertions about the 
inner life of God; 
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• that in the future, because of the progress in mutual under¬ 
standing that has come about in recent decades, Orthodox 
and Catholics refrain from labeling as heretical the traditions 
of the other side on the subject of the procession of the Holy 
Spirit; 

■ that Orthodox and Catholic theologians distinguish more 
clearly between the divinity and hypostatic identity of the 
Holy Spirit, which is a received dogma of our Churches, and 
the manner of the Spirit s origin, which still awaits full and fi¬ 
nal ecumenical resolution; 

• that those engaged in dialogue on this issue distinguish, as far 
as possible, the theological issues of the origin of the Holy 
Spirit from the ecclesiological issues of primacy and doctrinal 
authority in the Church, even as we pursue both questions se¬ 
riously together; 

• that the theological dialogue between our Churches also give 
careful consideration to the status of later councils held in 
both our Churches after those seven generally received as ecu¬ 
menical; 

■ that the Catholic Church, as a consequence of the normative 
and irrevocable dogmatic value of the Creed of 381, use the 
original Greek text alone in making translations of that Creed 
for catechetical and liturgical use; 

■ that the Catholic Church, following a growing theological 
consensus, and in particular the statements made by Pope 
Paul VI, declare that the condemnation made at the Second 
Council of Lyons (1274) of those “who presume to deny that 
the Holy Spirit proceeds eternally from the Father and the 
Son” is no longer applicable. 

We offer these recommendations to our Churches in the convic¬ 
tion, based on our own intense study and discussion, that our tradi¬ 
tions’ different ways of understanding the procession of the Holy 
Spirit need no longer divide us. We believe, rather, that our profes¬ 
sion of the ancient Creed of Constantinople must be allowed to 
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become, by our uniform practice and our new attempts at mutual 
understanding, the basis for a more conscious unity in the one faith 
that all theology simply seeks to clarify and to deepen. Although 
our expression of the truth God reveals about his own Being must 
always remain limited by the boundaries of human understanding 
and human words, we believe that it is the very “Spirit of truth,” 
whom Jesus breathes upon his Church, who remains with us still, 
to “guide us into all truth” (Jn 16.13). We pray that our Churches’ 
understanding of this Spirit may no longer be a scandal to us, or an 
obstacle to unity in Christ, but that the one truth towards which he 
guides us may truly be “a bond of peace” (Eph 4.3), for us and for all 
Christians. 
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An integral Approach to Spirituality: 
The Orthodox Spirituality 

OF DUMITRU STANILOAE 
Review article 
Kevin M. Berger 

The recent translation of Fr Dumitru Staniloae s Orthodox Spiritu¬ 
ality is a tremendous contribution to the English speaking Ortho¬ 
dox world. Many readers will be aware of the fact that Staniloae’s 
three-volume Orthodox Dogmatic Theology is appearing (in six vol¬ 
umes) under the title of The Experience of God) His book on spiri¬ 
tuality complements this latter undertaking. It represents the 
second major project which Staniloae undertook towards the end 
of his long and creative scholarly endeavor, one which spanned sev¬ 
enty years and included several major books, hundreds of articles 
and the translation of the Phibkalia into Romanian in twelve vol¬ 
umes. The final project, his Spirituality and Communion in the 
Orthodox Liturgy, which has yet to appear in English, is a work 
which he wrote as a sequel to the present offering. 

As one of the premier translators and experts of patristic litera¬ 
ture in the Orthodox world, as a dogmatic theologian (with a solid 
knowledge of philosophy), as a sufferer in communist prisons, and 
as a married parish priest well experienced in the struggles of the 
common believer, Staniloae was more than qualified for the present 
undertaking. His love for God, concern for his fellow man, per- 

1 Orthodox Spirituality: A Practical Guide for the Faithful and a Definitive Manual for 
the Scholar, translated from the Romanian by Archimandrite Jerome (Newville) and 
Otilia Kloos (South Canaan: St Tikhon’s Seminary Press, 2002). 

2 loan Ionifa and Robert Barringer (trans), The Experience of God: Orthodox Dogmatic 
Theology (Brookline: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1994). The first two volumes 
which have appeared comprise the first volume of the Romanian edition. 
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sonal experience of spiritual struggle, and his broad and deep eru¬ 
dition are evident throughout the work. The book is a wealth of 
patristic knowledge, encompassing the full spectrum of the Eastern 
tradition from the Cappadocians, through Dionysius, Maximus, 
Gregory Palamas and the writings of the Philokalia. These are 
brought into dialogue with contemporary thinkers, both non- 
Orthodox (such as Balthasar, Binswanger, Hiedegger, Kirkegaard, 
and Rahner, to name just a few) and Orthodox (such as Bulgakov, 
Berdyaev and Lossky), as well as with Staniloae’s own creative and 
careful reading. These qualities make the work truly an inspiration 
for the faithful and intellectually satisfying for the scholar. 

The book is remarkable not only for the scope of its undertaking 
but also for the wealth of information and insight it contains. This 
review will provide an overview of its contents; a discussion of some 
aspects of Staniloae s approach to the topic, including his method¬ 
ology and use of sources; and an analysis of certain details of the 
translation as they relate to the content of the work and his theol¬ 
ogy in general. 

A Comprehensive Exposition 

Orthodox Spirituality is a comprehensive exposition of the spiritual 
ascent from beginning to end. The book is divided into four sec¬ 
tions: an introduction, and three sections corresponding to the 
stages of the spiritual ascent. These stages follow the Dionysian 
scheme of purification, illumination and deification. 

In the introduction, Staniloae outlines the goal, character and 
dogmatic foundations of Orthodox spirituality. As Staniloae points 
out, the goal of spiritual life is actually twofold: the healing or per¬ 
fection of our nature, and our union with God. Both of these goals 
are unending processes which occur simultaneously. For the 
former, ascetic discipline is required, for the latter, a mystical expe¬ 
rience of God. The fact that the healing or reorientation of our 
nature is a goal of spiritual life implies that we cannot ignore the 
world or our neighbor in this process. Our spiritual growth and 
development can only occur in and through the things of the 
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world, and through our relationships with one another. Thus, 
Orthodox spirituality is not only integrally connected to the mate¬ 
rial dimension of reality, but is totally inseparable from it. Our 
actions affect our spiritual development, and serve to either enclose 
us in egotism or open us (“personalize” us) for interpersonal 
communion. 

The most perfect form of this interpersonal communion is 
found in the Holy Trinity, the basis of Christian spirituality. In the 
Trinity, as in our union with God, there is a perfect unity between 
persons without their personal identity being lost or overwhelmed 
in this unity. We are brought into this communion with the Father 
through Christ and the Holy Spirit. But Christ and the Holy Spirit 
are themselves not acquired in isolation—they come to dwell in the 
individual through a communal action, through the Church’s sac¬ 
raments of Baptism and Chrismation. From this time they collabo¬ 
rate with us to bring us towards perfection. For this reason, 
S{aniloae points out that Orthodox spirituality is based primarily 
on the dogma of the Trinity, and has a christological, pneumat- 
ological and ecdesial character simultaneously. 

Already in the introduction, the centrality in Staniloae’s thought 
of Maximus’ doctrine of the logoi, Dionysius’ concept of 
symbol! logos and participation, and the Palamite doctrine of the 
uncreated energies, are evident. The thought of these theologians is 
woven together and combined with Staniloae’s own emphasis on 
the personal character of God, creating a rich theological synthesis. 
In this scheme, the goal of knowledge is always “person” (interper¬ 
sonal communion), and the means of attaining this goal is always 
found in “nature.” By “nature” is understood both human nature 
(material and spiritual) and the elements of the natural world 
(especially the logoi), and even the uncreated energies, which he 
sees as an extension of the divine nature in participable form to 
creatures. All of these things constitute the energies and elements 
which give persons, divine and human, the ability to communicate 
and draw closer to one another. It necessitates a spirituality that 
leaves out no aspect of reality. 
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The three main sections of the book cover in detail the three 
stages of the spiritual life. In the first, purification, Staniloae pro¬ 
vides a detailed analysis of the passions and virtues. According to 
Staniloae, the primary cause of the passions is egotism and its 
resulting misdirection of spiritual energy. Egotism is the positing of 
the self above all others. Its cure begins with faith, which is the pos¬ 
iting of God above all others, especially oneself. Egotism causes a 
misdirection of mans spiritual thirst—or as Staniloae puts it, “the 
infinite aspiration of man”—from its natural goal of unending 
interpersonal communion, to things that bring gratification to the 
self, primarily through the senses. The transfer of this thirst to 
finite objects results in a distortion or deformation of natural 
human affections and powers, resulting in passions. The higher 
human faculties (the mind and the spirit) become servants of the 
lower, bodily faculties. The human person is dominated by his 
lower tendencies, and is no longer free to rule himself. 

Purification is the process of the reorientation of the self from 
egotism to love, and of the natural human faculties (including 
reason and will) from serving the passions to inculcating the vir¬ 
tues. It is a restoration of the proper hierarchy of human nature 
(spirit ruling the body), and of proper unity amongst men (no 
longer divided by pride and greed). The world itself is no longer 
seen one-dimensionally, as a means of constant egotistical gratifica¬ 
tion, but in its true light and purpose, as a manifestation of and 
means of communion with God and others. 

In the second section, illumination, Staniloae shows the effects 
of the healing of mind and reason. Illumination is a manifestation 
of the gifts of the Holy Spirit given in Chrismation. Although these 
gifts were present in the acquisition of the virtues, now they 
become manifested openly as an intensification and sharpening of 
the spiritual and intellectual faculties. Illumination is a sensitivity 
toward the presence and activity of God which allows one to see 
God working through all things: through the material things of 
creation as well as through human events and relationships. It cul¬ 
minates in “intuition,” an instantaneous grasp of divine purpose 
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(or, logos) in all things, and in wisdom, a broad perspective beyond 
ones own. 

Staniloae closely follows Maximus’ teaching of the “reasons” 
(logoi) of creation in his exposition of illumination. In the simplest 
terms, the logoi are a modality of divine immanence. Every created 
reality has its associated bgos. The logoi correspond to the divine 
activity through which God creates, sustains and guides all things 
towards himself. As the models/goals of all things, the logoi pre¬ 
exist in an eternal, undifferentiated, and unchanging unity in God 
himself, the one Logos, and become differentiated through cre¬ 
ation. In this way, all things are a manifestation of the Logos of 
God. The logoi proceed from God in all things, and lead man back 
to God through things. 

In Staniloae’s view, the logoi have both ontological and existen¬ 
tial dimensions. They are not purely “static” realities, but have a 
certain dynamism, which can reveal personal communication. 
God communicates to each person specifically through the things 
of the world. Man must freely respond to this communication by 
seeking the logoi inherent in creation, through which he develops 
his own intellectual powers and communes with the thoughts and 
intentions of God. As a person grows in illumination, these bgoi 
manifest God Himself more and more, until even the distinction 
between subject and object is transcended: one sees the Giver more 
than the gift in all things. 

As a person progresses in illumination he is led more and more to 
transcend the bgoi to their source. For this reason, growth in illu¬ 
mination is accompanied by a simultaneous growth in commu¬ 
nion with God through prayer. This journey beyond the bgoi leads 
one through prayer to the very depths of one’s being, or “heart.” 
There one seeks God alone. Staniloae develops this philokalic 
theme especially through a repeated reference to Mark the Ascetic’s 
view that Baptism occasions the indwelling of Christ in the hidden 
depth of the human heart, in “the place behind the iconostasis.” 
The height of illumination occurs in “pure prayer,” in which the 
mind journeys to its inner depths, and in the process forsakes all 
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things in its search to be filled with God. The mind sees the infinity 
of God reflected in its own indefinite nature. It stands in silent awe 
before the “abyss” of this depth. This is the highest point of the spir¬ 
itual ascent which can be reached by human powers, but it is not 
yet union. 

Deification is the topic of the third section. Here, Staniloae dis¬ 
tinguishes between deification in the “broad” sense, and deifica¬ 
tion in the “strict” sense. The former is a process of being filled 
more and more with Gods presence, and begins even in this life. 
The latter, deification in a “strict” sense, is a full union with God 
beyond any human faculty. This too can be experienced even in 
this life, but only in brief moments. This occurs at the height of 
pure prayer, when the mind is ecstatically swept away—across the 
abyss separating the created from the uncreated—and is united 
with the uncreated light. This union is no longer prayer, but a free 
gift of God, a moment of experience of the intra-Trinitarian love. 
The mind only receives and accepts this grace, contributing noth¬ 
ing from its own powers to attain this participation in the divine. It 
sees God through God. 

Deification in a strict sense will be the permanent state of human 
existence in the future age. All the saints will participate in the Trin¬ 
itarian intersubjectivity, and all creation will become the transpar¬ 
ent bearer of the uncreated energies. The saints will be simulta¬ 
neously one with God and one with each other, in an unconfused 
manner, and with all spiritualized creation. This state of perfection 
will grow ever deeper for all eternity. 

An Integral Approach to Theology and Spirituality 

One important aspect of Staniloaes presentation and understand¬ 
ing of the spiritual ascent is that there is absolutely no dualism in 
any of its aspects. Purification and deification progress together, as 
does knowledge and love. Staniloae s integral approach is a defining 
characteristic of his thought. This section will examine a few 
examples. 
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An Integral Approach to Spirituality 

The Unity ofthe Stages of Ascent 

The first example of this integral approach is that there is no dual¬ 
ism in or opposition between the stages of the spiritual ascent. 
Staniloae sees these various stages as integrally interwoven with 
each other, progressing simultaneously. As Staniloae says, “The 
steps of the spiritual ascent are not as separate as we have described 
them previously for methodological reasons ... a number of them 
coexist” (318-89). Purification, illumination and deification 
advance together, 3 all centered around the union of the believer 
with Christ and the cooperation of the Holy Spirit. The road to 
freedom from the passions is the same as the road to union with 
God. The virtues, as Staniloae points out, are not mere duties that 
may win salvation in the next life, but vehicles of transformation 
and deification in the present (21). As one grows in virtue and 
knowledge, one is filled all the more with the working presence of 
God, and vice versa. The healing of human nature and strengthen¬ 
ing of its powers (or, “humanization”) and unification with God 
(“deification”) are inseparable. The path and the peak are organi¬ 
cally connected. This implies that in the highest stage of dispassion 
and union with God, the saint experiences his deepest connection 
to the world and exhibits the highest degree of love for his 
neighbor. 

From this perspective, the steps of purification and deification 
can only be distinguished based on the type and amount of human 
contribution given to the process. In purification, human effort is 
more pronounced, though not without the help of God. In the 
higher stages, divine work is more pronounced, though not with¬ 
out the unconstrained human acceptance of grace. Our virtue is 
not entirely a result of our efforts, nor are we completely passive in 
our union with God (e.g. 24, 327). 

3 As Staniloae puts it, “a clear-cut separation between these activities never takes 
place” (44). For example, the progress in dispassion and pure prayer are simulta¬ 
neous (274); prayer helps one see the logoi , and vice versa (281 n. 186); purification 
helps growth in love for God, and love helps dispassion (303). 
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A Positive and Healthy Asceticism 

Another example of this lack of dualism is Staniloaes positive view 
of the natural world and human nature, which is reflected in his 
healthy approach to asceticism. According to Staniloae, asceticism 
has not only a “negative” aim, the eradication of the passions and the 
egotism that causes them, but also a “positive” one, the acquisition 
of the virtues and love for God and neighbor. Understood in this 
manner, asceticism is a fight not against nature but for it. It is ulti¬ 
mately the struggle to restore nature to its proper, intended, transpar¬ 
ent state, as a means to bring about interpersonal communion. 

For example, asceticism seeks to heal the energies of human 
nature, not eradicate them. As Staniloae puts it, “asceticism means 
the sublimation of this element of bodily affectivity, not its aboli¬ 
tion. Christianity doesn’t save man from a certain part of his 
nature, but it saves him as a whole. The power manifested in these 
natural passions is also tapped to serve man in his ascent to God” 
(86). By proper use, the faculties of human nature are restored to 
their proper functions. Their egotistical exaggerations are 
removed, but not their natural powers. 

Staniloae thereby shows that asceticism values the natural world. 
It is not a scorn of the world, but a discovery of the world. By pro¬ 
moting a proper use and restraint towards the material things of 
creation, they are seen as gifts and means for interpersonal commu¬ 
nication. The world is dark only when used for egotistical gratifica¬ 
tion, which leads to self-enclosure. As Staniloae says, one does not 
turn away from the world to see God, but away “from a world 
narrow and exaggerated by the passions, to find a transparent 
world which itself becomes a mirror of God and a ladder to Him” 
(149). 

Far, then, from removing a person from the world and other per¬ 
sons, asceticism leads to a heightened sense of responsibility 
towards them, and an honest, unaffected and self-giving relation¬ 
ship with them. It restores authentic unity in the human commu¬ 
nity, torn asunder by pride and greed, rather than further frag- 
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meriting it. Asceticism does not lead to disinterest in the world and 
ones neighbor, but to an exclusion of egotistical self-interest. It 
includes and promotes the interest of love (188). In Orthodox spir¬ 
ituality, this is true even for the one who has attained the highest 
levels of spiritual life—one that is no longer preoccupied with 
external activities—who still “exerts an influence on the develop¬ 
ment of the world, by an attraction and a power which touch his 
neighbors, that they might become as he is, by the same fulfillment 
of the commandments, by the same virtuous work” (45). 

Personhood and Nature, Divine and Human 

Foundational to Staniloae s lack of dualism (and perhaps unique to 
Staniloae’s personalist approach to the patristic tradition) is his 
double emphasis on “person” and “nature” as inseparable yet dis¬ 
tinct realities. In this approach, all of our goals and actions are 
always oriented towards another person, and nature always pro¬ 
vides the means of actualizing them. These two themes are 
seamlessly combined in Staniloae s synthesis, showing the true sig¬ 
nificance of each. 

Throughout Orthodox Spirituality, as in his other works, the 
reader will notice the centrality of the theme of personhood. This is 
especially evident when he reflects on the personal character of 
God (the “Supreme Personal Reality”). In Staniloae s view, person¬ 
hood is the quintessential characteristic of God. For example, God 
is apophatic and transcendent—beyond his energies and manifes¬ 
tations, yet inseparable from them—because he is Person. Yet on 
account of “the image of God,” human personhood also has an 
apophatic and transcendent character. Due to their personhood, 
God and man exist together on a plane of existence which is above 
the world of non-personal objects. Staniloae has taken this fact so 
seriously that he feels free to make observations about human 
personhood to illumine characteristics of divine personhood, and 
vice versa. 4 One reveals the other. Typically, there is a recognizable 
pattern to these analogies, which can adequately be described as 

4 Though beyond our discussion here, it could be pointed out that the basis of these 
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“reciprocal analogies.” 5 This approach allows Staniloae to see 
human relationships as icons of the divine-human relationship 
(39), and the spiritual ascent as a process through which our most 
intimate personal relationships are developed. Insights gained 
from the two starting points are at times so tight that it is next to 
impossible to separate them. In all his works Staniloae uses this 
technique extensively, resulting in many fruitful observations. 

For example, in order for two human persons to know each 
other, they must be “open” to one another. Each must make an act 
of revelation, which is done on his own initiative. The same is true 
for knowing God, or as Staniloae remarks, “How much more so 
with God, the Supreme Person ... man can’t know Him, unless He 
reveals Himself” (38). In this way Staniloae uses this simple obser¬ 
vation of human existence to illustrate a basic principle of theology: 
God is a personal reality, and therefore is known by willed self¬ 
revelation. 

Another example is Staniloae’s analogy of a “smile” to demon¬ 
strate the joy and warmth that the revelation of God brings (333, 
344-45). The smile is typically a sign that one human being wishes 
to open himself up to another. The lack thereof is a sign that he 
wishes to remain closed from the other. The smile demonstrates the 
opening of the person, an opening which is accompanied by light 
and joy. As with human relationships, so with God, the vision and 
opening of the beloved are accompanied by a light and by joy. Yet 

reciprocal analogies lies primarily in Staniloae’s appropriation of the image-proto¬ 
type relationship between God and man. Man reflects divine attributes and 
personhood in himself by nature, for the image would not be “image” unless it re¬ 
flected in some authentic way the attributes of its prototype (see, for example, Greg¬ 
ory of Nyssa De Opif. horn. 11, PG 44:156AB, NPNF 5:396-97). Therefore, 
insights from human personhood can reveal characteristics of divine personhood 
without anthropomorphism. Maximus the Confessor summarizes this view in one 
sentence when he writes, “God and man are paradigms of one another” (Amb. 10, 
PG 91:1113C, ET Andrew Louth, Maximus the Confessor [New York: Routledge, 
1996], 101). Not only is God the paradigm of man, but man is of God. This is a 
bold assertion, but one which Staniloae employs continuously. 

5 They are typically accompanied by the words, “how much more soul” or “how 
much less.” 
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this experience of the opened other cannot be entirely captured in 
conceptual thought, but is a direct and non-discursive experience. 
In these simple observations of the human experience of a smile, 
Staniloae brings into relief the personal dimension of the apophatic 
vision of the divine light. 

This analogy of the smile also demonstrates how inseparably the 
realities of person and nature are interwoven: only through the fac¬ 
ulties of human nature and through the things of nature (material 
creation) is interpersonal communion either advanced or inhib¬ 
ited. The person is inseparable from his nature, and can only com¬ 
municate through its energies. In our example, the human face, or 
even eyes, convey all the nuances of the soul—its state, its opening 
or closing—to another human being, either spreading love or the 
opposite. 

This simple analogy demonstrates the importance of “nature” in 
Staniloae s theology, complementing his emphasis on personhood 
at every level of ascent. Every stage of the ascent is tightly associated 
with a particular development of human faculties. In purification, 
the virtues implanted by God in our nature are brought out. In illu¬ 
mination, the intellectual powers of the soul are strengthened. 
Even in deification, which is a gift and not the result of human 
labors, our receptive powers grow, resulting in an “amplification of 
the heart” (321). 

In this vision, the spiritual overwhelms the material, without 
however destroying it. Human nature as a whole is reunified, and 
all nature—both human and otherwise—becomes transparent, 
mirroring and reflecting the divine. The grace of God reestablishes 
nature, and then lifts the human person beyond it, yet without his 
destruction. But all of this is to bring about ever deeper interper¬ 
sonal communion, a love of the highest degree, a substitution of 
“Is” without confusion. In this sense, Staniloae uses the term “per¬ 
sonalize” to refer to the healing of human nature, or even to the 
transformation of the entire world into a transparent manifestation 
of God. 
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The Synthesis of Staniloae 

The reader cannot help but be swept away by Staniloae s vision and 
enthusiasm. Yet it is always an enthusiasm which remains 
grounded in reality and soberness. Conceptual thought, theology 
and spirituality must all be based on the logoi of the world, checked 
by divine revelation and in conformity with the tradition of the 
Church. But rather than lead to an ossification of theological 
thought, this only helps maintain the genuine character of its 
development. 

This results in an integral gnoseology, agnoseology which neces¬ 
sitates purification and spiritual struggle, in which knowledge pro¬ 
gresses with love, reason with spiritual wisdom, and interpersonal 
communion with the healing of nature. The spiritual ascent is not 
separated from the other activities of life (work, or progress in any 
area of human achievement), but becomes interwoven with them. 
The spiritual path is not reserved for the few, but mandatory for all 
Christians. 

Staniloae s theological vision and approach to the spiritual ascent 
can be described as one great synthesis. All realities contribute to 
the ascent, all progress together, mutually assisting and interpen¬ 
etrating each other. There is no dialogical opposition between, nor 
total separation of, person and nature, logos and symbol, essence 
and energy, body and soul, the faculties of the mind, heart or 
reason, cataphatic, apophatic or existential knowledge, the stages 
of purification, illumination and deification, the world and God, 
and finally, even the created and uncreated. But neither is there an 
identification of these realities. They all exist together in 
Chalcedonian manner (e.g. 370). In all of these realities, God as 
Personal Reality is working through and beyond all things to bring 
the human subject into an ever deeper communion with Himself. 

A Conversational Methodology 

Particularly interesting is Staniloae’s free and even liberal citations 
from theologians and thinkers from every era and orientation. All 
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of them make their contribution, or provide a sounding board, for 
one aspect of Staniloae’s exposition or another. Like a bee making 
honey, Staniloae is not afraid to gather good nectar from wherever 
it can be found. This method of Staniloae is almost an expression of 
his theology of intersubjective relationships in action, in which he 
converses with others and through him they converse with each 
other. What results is a perspective which is both traditional and 
contemporary simultaneously. The insights of one are comple¬ 
mented and deepened by the other. Here we will give some brief 
examples. 

Heidegger's Angst and the Virtue of Hope 

One example is Staniloaes exposition of Heideggers concept of 
“angst” (anxiety, worry), which is used to help explain the orienta¬ 
tion of the egotistical man towards the things of the world. 
Staniloae sees Heideggers angst is a “structure” of human existence 
in which man is always in a state of tension over the uncertainty of 
his future in the world. This anxiety dominates his spiritual or 
intellectual orientation. It prevents him from seeing the true pur¬ 
pose of his own existence. Staniloae expands Heideggers analysis 
by showing that mans passions (his seeking of pleasure and avoid¬ 
ance of pain), which nail him to the world, are an underlying cause 
of angst. Moreover, Staniloae points out that there is another kind 
of angst not specified by Heidegger: anxiety over one’s true self and 
one’s salvation. This latter kind of angst totally obliterates the ego¬ 
tistical angst. It frees a person from worldly care so that he may 
become available for God. The fear of God in this way replaces sin¬ 
ful angst with the virtue of hope, which is nothing short of a mira¬ 
cle, a realization beyond the natural powers of man, fully 
explainable only by faith. “The problems which make people 
around us lose sleep have lost all their meaning in our eyes .” 6 

Binswanger and the Holy Fathers 

A second example of this conversational methodology is seen in 
6 Cf. 116-18, 143,178. 
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Staniloae’s incorporation of the thought of the Swiss psychologist 
and existentialist, Ludwig Binswanger (1881-1966), a contempo¬ 
rary and an antagonist of Freud. Binswanger was greatly influenced 
by the thought of both Heidegger and Martin Buber, and devel¬ 
oped his own notions of the “I-thou” relationship, or “we-ness” 
{Wirstrucktur). Among his ideas that Staniloae draws from (not 
only in the present work) 7 is that of “structure” ( Gestalt ) (349). 
According to this theory, the loving relationship between two persons 
has a certain organization or form. It cannot be entirely captured by 
conceptual thought, yet it comes about in patterns that leave shadows, 
so to speak, which can be grasped by a form of intuition. 

Staniloae uses this concept of “structure” to illumine the patristic 
notion of the vision of the divine light, as formulated, for example, 
by Gregory Palamas and Gregory of Nyssa. 8 Palamas, for instance, 
compares the one who experiences the divine light to Moses enter¬ 
ing the tabernacle; the more he progresses in the light, the more he 
feels that he is entering further and further into a holy temple of 
loving intimacy with God. The sanctuary (or “Holy of Holies”), 
however, being the divine essence, is unapproachable. Staniloae 
comments that this experience is also likened to the tabernacle by 
Gregory of Nyssa. What the Fathers are describing, then, is a 
“structure” which “doesn’t have just a theoretical character, but is 
an existential experience of the divine intimacy by the whole man, 
an experience and not theoretical knowledge, a structure of love 
and not a concept” (350). Staniloae uses the concept of “structure” 
to describe all human experiences of a personal character, whether 
it be of one’s own self, one’s neighbor, or God. These structures 
have an existential rather than a rational character, or rather, they 

7 For example, his notion that the Holy Trinity is the “Structure of Supreme Love” 
(see The Experience of God , 245ff.). 

8 Yet he does this in a manner which stays within the tradition. “However useful the 
idea of these structures might be, we wouldn’t dare to use it to illustrate certain ele¬ 
ments of the experience of the divine light, if we hadn’t discovered in it the modern 
formulation of one of the ideas of St Gregory Palamas” (354). This idea of Palamas 
—actually from Dionysius—is that of typos, or “impressed image,” referring to the 
immaterial impression that the divine light makes on the human being. 
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are supra-rational. Yet they are experienced or lived in certain 
forms. Here again one notices how fruitful Staniloae’s interpreta¬ 
tion of patristic writings can be through his use of multiple sources. 

Another example is Staniloae’s use of Binswanger s notion of 
“imagination,” understood in its etymological sense. 9 Imagination 
refers to the impressions which we both receive and convey in 
interpersonal relations. We imprint our impressions on each other, 
for good or bad. These impressions can become forces of change in 
the personality of the one imprinted. “Thus the image of the one 
loved, idealized by the imagination of one who loves, becomes a 
model force which transforms the one loved from day to day, while 
the one who loves also actualizes more and more his idealized 
image, fashioned by the other” (317). What results is a synthesis 
between the lover and the beloved, in which the “I” of each 
becomes inseparable from the “we” of both, a true union without 
confusion of loving subjects. Staniloae uses these notions to bring 
out the transformative power of the union of the believer and 
Christ, particularly through the Jesus Prayer, which “fashions us in 
a spiritual imaging of His spiritual image” (318). 

The Apophaticism of Vladimir Lossky 

Staniloae s conversational methodology also includes his dialogue 
with other Orthodox theologians, and his contribution to or 
expansion of their insights. Among these thinkers, perhaps the best 
known in the English language and the most admired by Staniloae 
himself is Vladimir Lossky. It should be of interest to students 
of Orthodox theology to see Staniloaes expansion of Lossky’s 
insights, for example, regarding the nature of apophaticism. 
Staniloae credits Lossky for bringing the centrality of apophaticism 
in Orthodox spirituality to the consciousness of contemporary 
Orthodox thought, and for discerning the fact that apophaticism 
in Orthodoxy is not the same as negative theology as understood in 
scholastic thought (230). 

9 Cf. 310-19. Staniloae distinguishes himself from Binswanger on certain points 
(319). 
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In his own discussion of apophatic knowledge, Staniloae cites 
Lossky extensively (cf. 230—36). Though he considers Losskys 
exposition to be correct, Staniloae wishes to complement Lossky s 
understanding of apophaticism on two points. 10 The first has to do 
with a distinction in apophatic experience. On this point, Staniloae 
says that Lossky ignored the central role of the vision of the divine 
light, a point on which Staniloae may not be correct. 11 Neverthe¬ 
less, the distinction which Staniloae wishes to make is valid, 
namely, that two levels or stages can be discerned in the apophatic 
experience. The first is reached as the summit of human powers, in 
which the soul has forsaken all things and stands in silent awe 
before its own indefiniteness and the divine infinity. But this is not 
yet union with God. The second level is actual union with God, 
with the “divine ray” (as Dionysius puts it), which is the vision of 
the uncreated light. In this second, ecstatic, apophatic experience, 
man experiences God in a way beyond human faculties and 
powers. 

The second point of distinction which Staniloae wishes to make 
concerns Losskys understanding of the experience of this second 
level of apophatic experience. In Staniloae s view, even though the 
experience of the uncreated energies takes place in a manner 
beyond human faculties, yet it is an experience, and as such, gives a 
form of knowledge. 12 Therefore even in the highest stage of union 
with God, Staniloae does not feel there is a “absolute, total igno¬ 
rance” (as Lossky puts it), but only an “ignorance” which is a sur¬ 
passing knowledge. 13 Unfortunately, this latter point of distinction 

10 “We consider Lossky’s presentation to be accurate ... But we would like to supple¬ 
ment this presentation with certain nuances and additions” (235). 

11 As the translators point out (231 n.66), Staniloae probably did not see Lossky’s en¬ 
tire book on the subject of the divine light (i.e., The Vision of God), though elsewhere 
in the text Staniloae does say that Lossky’s understanding of the vision of the divine 
light is correct (336). 

12 For example, see the summary of these two forms of the apophatic experience at 
242-23. 

13 In commenting on Gregory of Nyssa’s interpretation of the tabernacle of Moses, he 
says it “is not an apophaticism pure and simple” but “a positive vision and an experi- 
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is not made manifest in the text because a key paragraph in 
Staniloae s discussion on this topic is missing from the translation. 
Because this is an important facet of the comparative study of these 
two Orthodox theologians, it is worth noting this paragraph for 
those without access to the Romanian text: 14 

Lossky is correct when he says that apophaticism is present on 
all the steps of the spiritual ascent. But sometimes he gives the 
impression that he accentuates the incomprehensibility of 
God so much that he almost excludes the other side of certain 
types of knowledge, even though, on the other hand, he lets it 
be understood that he does not in essence disdain a knowl¬ 
edge of God through experience, but only conceptual knowl¬ 
edge. But if everywhere we are able to have something 
positive from God, then we are no longer able to speak of a 
“total, absolute incomprehensibility,” as he expresses it at 
other times. This comes perhaps from the fact that, as it 
seems, he is not preoccupied with the different steps of 
apophaticism. 15 

Even though a full comparison of these thinkers is beyond the 
scope of this essay, it can be noted that this latter point is part of a 
larger issue regarding the appropriation and value of cataphatic 
knowledge as it relates to the apophatic in Orthodox theology. 
Staniloae brings attention to this issue in his other works as well, for 
example, in the Experience of God. In this work, as in his Orthodox 
Spirituality , Staniloae cites Lossky extensively—and even refers to 
his writings as reflecting “the most authentic Orthodox spirit”— 
yet Staniloae makes points about certain nuances which comple¬ 
ment and complete, rather than denigrate, Lossky s perspective. 16 
Additionally, this paragraph suggests that Lossky s thought may 

ence in a reality superior to any knowledge” (p. 350). 

14 Spiritualitatea Ortodoxa. Ascetica iMtstica (Bucureti: Editura Institutului Biblic i de 
Misiune, 1992). Henceforth cited as RT (“Romanian Text”). 

15 RT 194. The paragraph belongs on p. 235 of the English translation, following the 
sentence “But we would like to supplement this presentation with certain nuances 
and additions.” 

16 For example, see The Experience of God, vol. 2, 99-100; vol. 1, 123 n.8. 
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have been influential in shaping two perspectives of Staniloae: first, 
Staniloae s view that the apophatic experience takes place at every 
step of the spiritual ascent (and hence permeates cataphatic knowl¬ 
edge); and second, Staniloaes disapproval of the purely conceptual 
knowledge of God (that is, theoretical knowledge not based on 
experience or knowledge of God through the logoi). 

A Few Notes on the Translation. 

Staniloae draws from so many sources and thinkers that the transla¬ 
tion of his philosophical and theological vocabulary was a daunting 
task in itself. Overall, the translation is faithful to the text, accurate 
and clear. However, a few subtle points—perhaps technical—are 
worth pointing out. 

The Divine Logoi, or “Reasons” 

The first is the use of the transliterated Greek word “logoi.” 
Although it may seem confusing to the general reader, overall the 
translators made a good decision to translate the Romanian 
“rapunile” (literally, “reasons”) as logoi throughout the text, insofar 
as this is a technical term in Staniloae s thought, borrowed mainly 
from Maximus. The fact that logoi appears so frequently makes the 
centrality of this doctrine in Staniloaes own synthesis all the more 
obvious. He draws from it freely and often. Yet without a prior 
knowledge of this doctrine, his own discussion may not always be 
understood. To help the reader in this regard, the translators had 
the good judgment to add a paragraph explaining this doctrine 
from another of Staniloaes works. 1 

The “I” or the “Ego” 

The decision to translate the Romanian “eu-ul” (literally, “the I”) as 
“ego,” however, does not always fit the text and may lead to some 
confusion. By itself, the word “ego” has certain negative connota¬ 
tions in popular English usage, which do not fit into Staniloaes 

17 The paragraph is from Staniloaes commentary on the Questions to Thalassius of 
Maximus the Confessor (see 40 n.32; and 41 n.34). 
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own conception. For Staniloae, the “I” is simply the center of 
human subjectivity, the person. By itself, the “I” does not carry 
with it a negative, egotistical connotation. 

In places (and there are only a handful) in which the “I” does 
have a negative connotation, Staniloae has given it one with an 
explicit qualifier within the same discussion. For example, when he 
writes, “My concepts of you as the products of the ego [eu-ul\ are a 
sign of the lack of love” (345, RT 294) This usage of “the I” has 
been given an explicit negative qualifier a bit earlier in the same dis¬ 
cussion, where Staniloae refers to “the sphere of my egotistic ego 
[<?«-«/)” (344, RT 293). In this case, the translation of “eu-ul” as 
“ego” works fine. 18 In all other instances, 19 whenever Staniloae 
gives “the I” a negative connotation, he does so either directly, or 
does not use “the I” at all, but other expressions. 

In some discussions, however, the rendering of “the I” as “ego” may 
cause confusion. This is especially evident in Staniloae s frequent refer¬ 
ences to love between persons as a substitution of “Is.” 20 In this case, 
“I” does not carry a negative connotation as does “ego.” For example, 
Staniloae writes, “In the joy that I have because of you, my love for 
you, which goes so far that I forget my ego [eu-ulmeu\, in order to 
put you in its place, in the union between you and me” (324, RT 
275). In this text, “ego” is used, but it is not the egotistical self that is 
substituted, but the “I” itself, yet without confusion. Staniloae uses 

18 The same could be said for another instance, in which Staniloae refers to “shadowy 
prison of the ego (‘eu-ul’)” (142, RT 112), which has been previously qualified in 
the same paragraph with the phrase “his inauthentic ego” (“eu-ul sau neautentic”). 
Again, since “the I” in this case has been qualified in a certain negative way, it is cor¬ 
rectly rendered by the English “ego.” 

19 The only instance which this reviewer could find in the entire text in which “I” is 
used in a negative manner without a qualifier is on 94-95 (RT 71). But even here 
“I” is contrasted with “we” as an expression of pride and the division between peo¬ 
ple. It is not “I” that is evil by itself, but the setting of the “I” over and opposed to 
“we,” for as Staniloae explains frequently, even in the “we” of highest union of love, 
the “I” remains irreducible (see, for example, 39, 312-23). 

20 Perhaps the best example of this is found in the long discussion on 312-23, RT 263, 
beginning with: “You are necessary to me as an autonomous subject, not as a subor¬ 
dinate object. You are necessary for me in order to replace care for myself with care 
for you, in order to put you in the place of my ego [“I”] ...” 
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similar imagery to describe the ecstatic union of the believer with 
God in the vision of uncreated light. Once again, the use of the Eng¬ 
lish “ego” may lead to some confusion when Staniloae says, “This is 
the experience of love in moments of ecstasy: I no longer see myself, 
but only you; in the horizon of my sight you take the place of my ego 
[loculeu-ulut\” 21 Or again, “He who carries out this substitution of 
egos [eu-uri, literally “Is”], between me and Christ, and between all 
those united with Christ, is the Holy Spirit.” 22 

Translation of this expression was indeed a difficult task. The 
translators doubtless saw this, because in some places it is rendered 
directly as “I,” since using “ego” would not fit at all. 23 In others, it is 
combined with “I.” In a certain sense, then, they were “caught 
between a rock and a hard place.” To render “eu-ul” as “I” through¬ 
out the text would have been awkward, though accurate. Neverthe¬ 
less, in many texts the use of “ego” may be confusing due to its neg¬ 
ative connotation in English. 

The Person as "Indefinite” 

More subtle, yet important, is the more or less consistent transla¬ 
tion of the Romanian “indefinit” (literally, “indefinite”) as “unlim¬ 
itedness,” “boundlessness,” and even “infinite,” when used as a 
qualifier to describe the human person. Staniloae uses the qualifier 
“indefinite” (actually from Binswanger) to describe a reality, such 
as the love between two persons, that cannot be fully captured, 
understood or described by rational thought. 

The important point is that the human person is not an infinite 
or unlimited reality in Staniloae s conception. It is rather an “indefi- 

21 332, RT 282. This citation is in a discussion of seeing God in the time of prayer, in 
the subsection “The Meaning of the Divine Light.” 

22 318, RT 269. In this text, the translators made an effort to clarify this passage by 
using both “I” and “ego” for “eu-ul.” 

23 Thus, for example, “eu-ul” was rendered as “I” in several critical points, such as in 
the discussion on the irreducibility of the “I” (important for his concept of love) on 
39 (RT 23, see discussion 312-23); on 283 “Rather we remain with our T from the 
depths ...” (RT 237); in the extensive citation of Bulgakovs view of the “I” on 
252 n.l 19 (RT 210 n.39); and other places. 
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nite” reality, since the “I” or person itself cannot be captured in 
conceptual thought nor totally understood by the reason. 24 It is 
beyond reason, not in an irrational sense, but in a supra-rational 
sense. In this “indefinite” character of the human person is 
reflected the Infinite of the Divine Persons. The person reflects this 
in the apophatic character of his own existence, as well as in his 
capacity to thirst after, participate in, and to some degree contain, 
the Divine Infinite. In this sense Staniloae understands the dictum 
of Maximus that God is “the abyss” and the human person is “the 
place of the abyss.” Man can participate in or experience the infin¬ 
ity of God, but man is not infinite himself. 25 In fact, the source of 
sin and the passions is the mistaking of his infinite thirst for God as 
an autonomous infinite capacity of his own nature. 26 As we saw 
above, passion is the redirection of this infinite thirst away from 
God and towards the self and the world. 27 

This subtle distinction is important for two reasons. Firsdy, the 
explicit contrast that Staniloae makes between the “indefinite” of the 
human subject and the “infinite” of the divine subject is subse¬ 
quently lost in the text. For example, he writes, “We have seen that 
the one who descends into the indefinite [not “unlimited”] depths of 
his own subject, also follows the scent of the divine infinite, in con- 

24 For example: “It [the nous] is therefore the basis of the human subject, which is be¬ 
yond delimited contents, beyond reason too which grasps them in concepts. It is the 
indefinite [indefinite, not unlimited] basis of the subject which also uses reason. 
Reason can’t grasp it, by any concept whatsoever, as it is beyond reason and every 
concept... the indefinable basis of our subject” (284-85, RT 239). 

25 Staniloae says that “we experience a certain unlimitlessness [dezmarginire] and 
something which cannot be captured” only by participation in God. In this experi¬ 
ence, we realize the “abyss isn’t entirely a region of our being... Rather it represents, 
in continuity with the indefiniteness [indefinitul, not ‘unlimitedness’] of our sub¬ 
ject, the infinite depths.... St Maximus the Confessor calls the Wisdom of God an 
“abyss” and the cleansed mind “the place of the abyss” ( Ambigua , PG 91.1112), 
which as such can also be called an abyss” (288, RT 242-43). 

26 “The human being then, didn’t understand that the infinite thirst of his nature isn’t 
an indication of the infinity of that nature, because the true infinite can’t thirst. It’s 
only a sign of its capacity to communicate with the infinite, which isn’t a property of 
his nature” (78). 

27 E.g. 77, 78, 84, 90. 
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nection with his own indefiniteness [not “unlimitedness”] too.” 28 

The second reason has to do with situating Staniloae in the 
broader personalist tradition. 29 Staniloae has made an effort to dis¬ 
tinguish certain subtle aspects of his thought—for example, on the 
relation of person and nature—from other personalist thinkers 
such as Berdyaev, Bulgakov, and even Lossky, even though he draws 
heavily from the latter two. For example, to say that the person is 
“unlimited” would take on a different nuance in the thought of 
Berdyaev and even Bulgakov than it would in that of Staniloae, 
who uses the expression “indefinite.” In general, Staniloae has 
taken pains to avoid a dialectical relationship between “person” and 
“nature,” in which person is the source of freedom and nature a 
limiting factor, as is the case in Berdyaev, for example. Though it is 
beyond the scope of this essay, it should be noted that in some 
instances (scattered throughout his works), Staniloae has explicitly 
made this point, and so it is an important one for the study of these 
various thinkers within Orthodoxy. 

Style, Format and Typographical Issues 

The reader can appreciate the fact that the translators made an 
effort to preserve certain elements of the Romanian text. For exam¬ 
ple, they preserve the original organization (subsections, etc.). 
Staniloae often digresses (and his digressions contain some of his 
most creative thought), and the original subsection titles are aids 
which help the reader stay on track. They also rendered Staniloae s 
technical vocabulary literally, which sustains the clarity and 

28 318,RT268.Seealso286-87 (RT241),276 (RT231-32),286-89 (RT241-43), 
320 (RT 270-1). 

29 For an overview of this the theme of “person” amongst Russian thinkers, see Olivier 
Clement, “Le theme de la pens£ chrdtienne russe des XIXe et XXe siecles,” in 
Berdiaev. Unphilosophe russe en France (Paris: Desclee de Brouwer, 1991), 39-61; 
also, Tomas Spidlik, “L’homme, sa personnaiite, sa liberte dans la pens^e russe,” 
in Pacurariu, Mircea, et al., Persoana si Comuniune. Prinos de Cinstire Preotului 
Profesor Academician Dumitru Staniloae (Sibiu, 1993), 563-77. For an overview 
of contemporary Orthodox personalist thinkers including Staniloae, see loan I. Ica, 
Jr, Persoana sau$i ontologie in gindirea ortodoxa contemporana,” Persoana i Com - 
unuine , 359-85 [in Romanian], 
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richness of his thought. However, the use of contractions (“isn’t” 
for “is not,” etc.) throughout the text, in their effort to preserve 
Staniloae’s occasionally informal style, may not have been the best 
solution. 30 

The translators deserve appreciation and recognition for their 
enormous undertaking and accomplishment. In spite of a few 
errors 31 and the technical details mentioned above, the work is 
both readable and uses careful and concise language throughout, so 
important in the rendering of theological texts. The translators’ 
assiduous checking of references, some of them not found or incor¬ 
rect (much perhaps the result of Staniloae’s computerless work¬ 
place), is commendatory. 32 Finally, they have made the extra effort 
of adding explanatory footnotes and materials where needed. 33 

Conclusion 

The wealth of information and insight in Staniloae’s work cannot 
possibly be captured in this review. Besides the themes of which we 
have just scratched the surface, the book also contains a detailed 
description of the interrelation of human faculties (mind, reason, 

30 Though the translators had the interest of the reader in mind (see their note at the 
end of the table of contents), many may see this as simply poor English. 

31 There are a dozen or so mistranslations, many of which the reader may notice as 
purely human errors. There are also a few instances of accidental phrase omissions, 
forgotten quotation marks, and the inclusion of an original footnote into the text it¬ 
self. Though these may alter the sense in their particular location, none are repeated 
inconsistencies, and therefore are errors which in general do not affect the underly¬ 
ing theological thought. 

32 Dealing with the multitude of citations in Staniloae’s work is a difficult task, when 
one considers that (a) Staniloae cited passages from memory, and even paraphrased 
some patristic citations; (b) quotation marks are occasionally missing or misplaced; 
(c) many of his citations cannot be found (even from the Romanian Philokalia, e.g. 
158 n.149); (d) many of the works he cites are long out of print, if not entirely, in 
the edition he used; (e) many works he cites extensively have not been translated into 
English (e.g. Binswanger, Koepgen, and even much of Maximus), The translators 
have done their best to indicate where they have cited a work directly, instead of 
using Staniloae’s citation, and where a reference could not be located. They have 
also translated notes in French, Greek, etc., into English. 

33 Many are in brackets, translating Latin and other phrases or terms. 
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heart, will, etc.), their role in acquiescing to passion or struggling 
for virtues, the various forms and methods of prayer, and a fascinat¬ 
ing historical-critical overview of the seven hesychastic manuals 
(from Symeon the New Theologian to the Russian Pilgrim). These 
are all explained with an abundance of citations, and brought to life 
with Staniloae s own insights, many of which obviously come from 
personal experience. In many places the work takes on an informal 
style, giving it tie feeling more of a conversation with a spiritual 
father rather than a scholarly study, making it accessible and spiri¬ 
tually nourishing to a much broader audience that the academic 
theologian, doubtless as the author himself intended. The book 
should not disappoint readers who approach it either devotionally 
or academically. 
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John Breck, Scripture in Tradition: The Bible and its Inter¬ 
pretation in the Orthodox Church. St Vladimir’s Seminary 
Press, 2001. Pp. xi + 238. 

Fr John Breck is an internationally known Orthodox biblical 
scholar and theologian with two previous significant works to his 
credit, The Power of the Word in the Worshiping Church (1989) and 
The Shape of Biblical Language: Chiasmus in the Scriptures and 
Beyond (1994), both published by SVS Press. In this new volume, a 
collection of previously published articles and several unpublished 
lectures, he continues the advocacy for a patristic “ theoretic” or 
“spiritual” reading of the Scriptures over against the “scientific” and 
“analytic” approaches of modern critical scholarship. 

Breck honestly acknowledges that a sense of professional failure 
(“my classroom lectures were becoming exercises in analysis,” Pref¬ 
ace, p. x) led to the discovery of the hermeneutical vision ( theoria) 
of the Church Fathers expressed through typology, allegory and 
chiasmus. For him the rational, historical, and literary methodolo¬ 
gies of modern biblical scholarship only focused on the literal or 
original meaning of biblical texts, mostly irrelevant to the lives of 
theological students, pastors and others concerned with the Bible 
as God’s word. The patristic approach to interpretation, however, 
without neglecting the literal meaning, pursued a deeper and fuller 
spiritual meaning concentrating on the Bible as God’s message of 
salvation. The author’s purpose is to explicate the patristic 
hermeneutical vision and also to show that Orthodox theological 
reflection on such topics as Christ, the Spirit, the Virgin Mary, and 
prayer, is grounded in the Scriptures. His thesis is that the true 
meaning and saving significance of the Bible can only be appre¬ 
hended within a “closed ‘hermeneutic circle’” (10), namely, the 
“great river” of Tradition in which Scripture is the main current and 
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norm but can correctly be interpreted only within that great river. 
“Orthodoxy sees the relationship between the two in a way that can 
be described not as Scripture or Tradition, or Scripture and Tradi¬ 
tion, but Scripture in Tradition. This is because Scripture is Tradi¬ 
tion, in the sense that the New Testament writings are a part of 
Tradition and constitute its normative element” (4). 

There is much to be commended in this book. For instance, the 
holy passion to interpret the Bible as God’s living word in the pres¬ 
ent. The advocacy of the value of the patristic exegetical heritage 
centering on God’s redemptive work through Christ and the Spirit. 
The insistence on Church and tradition as crucial hermeneutical 
factors. The affirmation of coherence between the Bible and the 
dogmatic tradition. The significance attributed to the liturgical 
and devotional contexts for the appropriation of the spirituality of 
the biblical witness. All these are basic categories of thought and 
principles indispensable to a construction of an Orthodox herme¬ 
neutic. However, at the same time, one may have to recognize that 
it is one thing to affirm and celebrate these fundamental Orthodox 
presuppositions and truths, but another thing to achieve a fully 
cogent explication of them at the level of hermeneutal and ecu¬ 
menical dialogue. The strength of Breck’s book lies on the side 
more of the former than the latter. Why so? 

One problem is that the author, without directly engaging the var¬ 
ious kinds of hermeneutical options in modern biblical studies, is 
reacting to the most radical kind of biblical scholarship that has pro¬ 
duced the notorious Jesus Seminar (18). Yet even within the stream 
of liberal Protestant scholarship the Jesus Seminar has received dev¬ 
astating attacks, for example by Richard Hays, Luke Timothy John¬ 
son and N. T. Wright. Besides that fact, there are many devout 
Roman Catholic and Evangelical scholars who have made excellent 
contributions to biblical studies without losing sight of the signifi¬ 
cance of faith, the gospel, the authority of the Bible, trinitarian doc¬ 
trine, the sacraments, prayer, as well as the Church as the community 
of faith. Are all these men and women bereft of any access to the true 
meaning and the saving significance of the Scriptures? 
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All this is to say that the different methods of scholarships and 
the presuppositions behind them need careful differentiation. 
Breck sometimes appears to affirm the value of critical scholarship, 
while more often he seems to distance himself from it by contrast¬ 
ing faith and reason, the sciences and spiritual vision, rational anal¬ 
ysis and the Holy Spirit, and the futility of so much of scholarship 
as compared to the ecclesial and liturgical uses of the Bible (see 13— 
14, 40-41, and 66-69). While the authors Orthodox emphases, 
noted above, powerfully indicate the uselessness of radical scholar¬ 
ship for the Church, they are not sufficiently clear about the 
approaches of centrist and conservative Protestant and Roman 
Catholic biblical scholarship that in general terms would agree 
with most of the authors emphases. Thus a persuasive case for 
Orthodox hermeneutics must be more specifically delineated by 
engaging more deeply: a) the patristic epistemological discussion 
about faith and reason; b) the distinction between particular schol¬ 
arly methodologies and underlying philosophical presuppositions; 
c) the various contexts and diverse audiences in the use of the Bible 
(e.g., scholarly guilds, classroom, pastoral nurture, liturgy, and per¬ 
sonal devotions), as well as d) the positive contributions of modern 
biblical scholarship, not least the critical understanding of the 
unity of Scripture and tradition produced by twentieth-century 
liberal scholarship (for example by Rowan A. Greer and Harry Y. 
Gamble among others) that is so central to the authors own thesis. 

A second, major issue is the author s concentration on typology, 
allegory, and chiasmus as the definitive patristic hermeneutic 
giving expression to a unique spiritual vision of interpretation 
{theor id). Without devaluating the function and importance of 
typology and allegory in the patristic exegetical heritage (the same 
cannot really be said about chiasmus), a case can be made that the 
great Church Fathers, such as Athanasius, Basil, Gregory the Theo¬ 
logian, Cyril of Alexandria, and John Chrysostom, were equally or 
even more focused on contextual, grammatical exegesis in preach¬ 
ing and teaching, and especially in theological disputes which 
required precision and analysis by means of contextual argument 
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(the skopos and akolouthia in the biblical narrative). They did so on 
the assumption of the clarity of Scripture and the conviction that 
any person of good will could understand its plain meaning, with¬ 
out always looking for a “deeper meaning” because the contextual, 
grammatical meaning was sufficiently deep. To be sure, the same 
assumption yielded diversity among the Fathers themselves and 
also resulted in theological disputes which could normatively be 
addressed only through the authority of general councils. Never¬ 
theless, the crucial importance of the plain meaning of the text 
gained through contextual, grammatical exegesis must be given its 
due in the patristic hermeneutic, not only as an exegetical method 
along with typology and allegory but also as a way of direct engage¬ 
ment with the theology and spirituality of the Bible. In other 
words, theoria involves not only deeper insights, connections, and 
meditations on the biblical narrative by way of typology and alle¬ 
gory, but also the personal, spiritual appropriation of the plain 
meaning of biblical texts which can be explosively transformational 
for any Christian of fervent faith. For example, one has to resort 
neither to typology nor allegory to find inspired “theoretic” mean¬ 
ing in the Parable of the Good Samaritan, the symbolism of Christ 
as the Vine, or the Beatitudes, because the plain meaning of these 
texts is sufficiently profound and spiritually transformational for 
believers ready to embrace and apply the insights of these texts. 

This brings us to the book’s main thesis about a “closed 
hermeneutical circle” expressed in the tide Scripture in Tradition. It 
is interesting that despite the emphatic thesis about the “in” and 
not the “and” pertaining to the relationship between Scripture and 
Tradition, the authors own exposition often features the more 
usual language of Scripture “and” tradition inevitably necessitated 
by the considerable fact of the canonization of the Bible and the 
abundant reality that the Tradition itself has distinguished (not 
separated) the supreme authority of the Bible as divine revelation 
from the other sources of the “great river” of the tradition. Of 
course, depending on the specifics of how one sets up the various 
elements for discussion, one could argue any and all of these 
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options: Scripture “in” tradition, Scripture “and” tradition, and 
even Scripture “versus” tradition whenever (in the last instance) 
tradition may feature developments contrary to Scripture. Critical 
scholarship on the biblical canon, has indisputably demonstrated 
the organic unity and interdependence between Scripture and tra¬ 
dition. The problematic lies in the specifics—how to define the 
crucial elements of both Scripture and tradition, and how to articu¬ 
late a balanced vision of the respective authorities of Scripture, 
tradition, and the ongoing Church in ways that do historical and 
theological justice to all. 

In one sense, the book’s striking main tide is absolutely true, both 
historically and theologically, as evidenced by the growth and estab¬ 
lishment of the biblical canon. In another sense, however, it is also a 
truism because all religious communities read their sacred texts “in” 
tradition, namely, their own. Even the principle of sola Scriptura 
itself is inescapably claimed within a given tradition (actually more 
than one) and essentially signifies not the exclusivity as much as the 
primacy of the Bible. Orthodox theologians, too, including Breck, 
attribute to the Bible the role of unquestioned primacy and standard 
of truth. The difference cannot be that only Orthodox can under¬ 
stand the Bible because only they and they alone are capable of 
inspired vision ( theoria ), whether as spiritual receptivity to the bibli¬ 
cal witness or insightful reflections (allegorical, typological, or other) 
on the biblical narrative. Rather, the difference is that commitment 
to Tradition (with a capital “T”) signifies essentially the dogmatic 
decisions of the Great Councils and the Church’s normative sense of 
biblical interpretation on disputed matters, which of course serve 
among the bases for theological and ecclesial unity. But all these mat¬ 
ters require greater hermeneutical clarification. 

John Breck never seems to raise the fundamental question of 
how one would go about differentiating, on the one hand, between 
Tradition which is integrally connected to Scripture in terms of 
theological content and spiritual vision, and, on the other hand, 
the broader multiple and diverse aspects of tradition some of which 
may need to be illuminated and critiqued by the norm of Scripture, 
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thus truly working toward a greater balance between Scripture 
“and” tradition. Just because Scripture comes from the womb of 
tradition, this fact by no means implies that any fanciful interpreta¬ 
tion or pious development in the great stream of tradition is equally 
valid or true; nor does it imply that the prophetic voice of Scripture 
cannot be diminished or even sometimes swallowed up in the 
ongoing, day-to-day life of the Church as a human community. 
One of the aims of sound biblical scholarship is precisely to pro¬ 
mote the testimony of the Bible as criterion and critique of the 
empirical stream of tradition to shed light and guidance on the 
total life of the Church. An one-sided emphasis on Scripture “in” 
Tradition can have the effect of silencing the prophetic voice of 
Scripture by an overlay of all kinds of conscious and unconscious 
interpretative traditions and practices. It is perhaps telling that the 
author has little to say about how Scripture can speak “to” tradi¬ 
tion, and thus to the life of the Orthodox Church today on issues 
such as Christian leadership, jurisdictional unity, formalism in 
worship, legalism in administration and sectarianism in spirit. 
Although these are not his topics, nevertheless, an Orthodox her¬ 
meneutic cannot be entirely “closed” in the sense of granting to tra¬ 
dition an overwhelming authority and function in which no prob¬ 
lems can be found in the tradition. Rather, an adequate Orthodox 
hermeneutic must encourage both direct access to the Bible 
through rigorous scholarship but also genuine biblical critique of 
the ongoing life of the Church toward the actualization of the 
centrality of Christ, the gospel, and a vibrant evangelical life among 
Orthodox Christians worthy of the great Church Fathers. 

— Theodore Stylianopoulos 

Christine Eaton Blair, The Art of Teaching the Bible. Louis¬ 
ville; Geneva Press, 2001. 

That Orthodox Christian education must focus on teaching the 
Bible is not an issue; indeed, possibly the greatest inheritance from 
the Patristic tradition is this striving to teach the Word of God. 
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thus truly working toward a greater balance between Scripture 
“and” tradition. Just because Scripture comes from the womb of 
tradition, this fact by no means implies that any fanciful interpreta¬ 
tion or pious development in the great stream of tradition is equally 
valid or true; nor does it imply that the prophetic voice of Scripture 
cannot be diminished or even sometimes swallowed up in the 
ongoing, day-to-day life of the Church as a human community. 
One of the aims of sound biblical scholarship is precisely to pro¬ 
mote the testimony of the Bible as criterion and critique of the 
empirical stream of tradition to shed light and guidance on the 
total life of the Church. An one-sided emphasis on Scripture “in” 
Tradition can have the effect of silencing the prophetic voice of 
Scripture by an overlay of all kinds of conscious and unconscious 
interpretative traditions and practices. It is perhaps telling that the 
author has little to say about how Scripture can speak “to” tradi¬ 
tion, and thus to the life of the Orthodox Church today on issues 
such as Christian leadership, jurisdictional unity, formalism in 
worship, legalism in administration and sectarianism in spirit. 
Although these are not his topics, nevertheless, an Orthodox her¬ 
meneutic cannot be entirely “closed” in the sense of granting to tra¬ 
dition an overwhelming authority and function in which no prob¬ 
lems can be found in the tradition. Rather, an adequate Orthodox 
hermeneutic must encourage both direct access to the Bible 
through rigorous scholarship but also genuine biblical critique of 
the ongoing life of the Church toward the actualization of the 
centrality of Christ, the gospel, and a vibrant evangelical life among 
Orthodox Christians worthy of the great Church Fathers. 

— Theodore Stylianopoulos 

Christine Eaton Blair, The Art of Teaching the Bible. Louis¬ 
ville; Geneva Press, 2001. 

That Orthodox Christian education must focus on teaching the 
Bible is not an issue; indeed, possibly the greatest inheritance from 
the Patristic tradition is this striving to teach the Word of God. 
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How we go about this, however—in a world where educational the¬ 
ories abound—is a critical issue today. 

In this present work, Christine Eaton Blair, an associate professor of 
Practical Theology at Austin Presbyterian Seminary, takes up this how 
issue from within her Protestant context, providing summaries of gen¬ 
eral trends in approaches to the Bible and theories of adult learning, as 
well as a series of her own suggestions for how to teach adult laypeople 
in a church Bible study. The appropriation of her work for an Ortho¬ 
dox context is questionable, yet she provides a useful map of current 
scholarship, and raises worthy issues for reflection. 

Blair begins by grouping the problems she sees confronting edu¬ 
cators and pastors into four “how” questions: (1) How do we moti¬ 
vate and educate adults to know the Bible? (2) How can we teach 
adults effectively? (3) How can adults learn to use modern tools 
and theological principles to interpret the biblical texts for them¬ 
selves? And (4) how do we evaluate and get access to what curricu¬ 
lum is “good”? The book aims to address these kinds of questions. 
And at first glance, the questions seem to be good ones, but the 
nature of the subject requires deeper probing: are these the right 
foundational questions? Is the desire to motivate people a proper 
starting point? How can we measure “effectiveness” from within a 
faith context (when so much of seed-sprouting depends on soil)? 
Which “modern tools” are truly useful and how do we determine 
this? What exactly does it mean to “interpret a biblical text for our¬ 
selves”? Blair does not offer this deeper, important probing. 

Her thesis is that teaching Bible study is an art that grows out of 
understanding the two interacting texts: the biblical text and the text 
formed by the lives of adults. She asserts that more is necessary than 
simply guiding the reading and discussion of biblical passages— 
the “artist/teacher” as Blair calls the leader, recognizes that the Bible 
and the learners need to connect in a meaningful manner, in a way 
that will “enable them to live more faithfully as disciples of Jesus 
Christ.” This connection requires on the one hand understanding 
the nature of the biblical texts, their history and shape and the ways 
in which they have been interpreted, and on the other, how the 
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adults they are teaching learn and what their life contexts are 
demanding of them. It is a sensible enough assertion. 

Blair then shows how the varying ways Christian groups under¬ 
stand the Bible direcdy affect their teaching goals. For example, 
Blair explains, if the Bible is the Word of a transcendent God, the 
teaching goal is to help people know and memorize the stories and 
verses of scripture. If the Bible is the story of the people of God, the 
goal is to help parishioners hear and understand this story and 
make connections with their own story. She sorts the thoughts of 
religious educators on this matter into four different models 
(“Conversion,” “Common Identity with Bible People,” “Jus¬ 
tice/Faith in Action,” and “Spiritual Growth into a Holy life”) and 
explains that differences in how various groups and people teach 
can often correspond to differences in these models. This is the 
greatest strength of this section; it gives rudimentary tools to name 
and describe differences in teaching practices and shows them to be 
a direct result of hermeneutical choices. However, some of the reli¬ 
gious educators she sites could easily argue they were not fairly cate¬ 
gorized. Moreover, her conclusion—that all four models are 
important, that the Bible itself encourages the use of different 
images of God and a variety of educational models—is too all- 
encompassing to be satisfactory, as it ignores the significant 
contradictions of the models and methods. 

Blair next brings to “the artist/teacher” a detailed summary of 
current research in adult learning to address the question, how do 
adults learn best? She answers with a detailed enumeration: they 
learn best when the learning environment feels safe and supportive; 
when their interested is engaged; when their learning is grounded 
in their experience; when they are self-directed; and when the edu¬ 
cation speaks to the minds, hearts, and souls, of the learners. It is a 
surprisingly apt summary of current theories of adult learning, 
without being an oversimplification of these diverse theories. She 
includes some very helpful information; however, if one is looking 
for a critique of some current theories of learning based on a chosen 
Biblical worldview, it is not to be found here. 
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In her own model, Blair attempts to create an effective teaching 
process, where the two “texts”—Bible and life-context—will con¬ 
nect. This model could provide a burnt-out study leader with some 
good ideas. Yet here is it becomes clear that Blair has not critiqued 
current learning methods from a chosen biblical perspective. One of 
her stages, for example, is “Reinterpreting,” where the biblical narra¬ 
tive is retold in a creative manner. While “creative reinterpretation” 
might indeed be a good way for adults to be impacted by a written 
text, we must ask: is it a valid form of interaction with Gods Word? 
Certainly patristic tradition would legitimize a certain interpretive 
freedom, but this notion of reinterpretation, when the subject is 
Gods Word, is dubious—it suggests a freedom with the biblical text 
that sounds like, “I will reinterpret it to mean what I want it to,” a 
stance towards the text that is perhaps too anthropocentric. 

Blairs further synthesis that there are “Three Primary Colors of 
Bible Study,” illustrates how she intends significant reinterpretive 
freedom to be an integral part of a parish Bible study. The three 
colors are meant to offer the basic educational ingredients that 
should be used by the creative teacher to “paint the Bible study 
canvas.” As an example of the first element—“Disciplined Imagi¬ 
nation and Story”—she uses Ursula LeGuins brief story “She 
Unnames Them,” in which Eve frees all the animals of the names 
Adam gave them. For the second primary element—“Critical- 
Analytical reflection”—she does offer that biblical themes could 
form the discussion, but says, “The danger is to move too quickly 
into the biblical world and away from analysis of contemporary life 
and context of the students” (100). And as an example of the thircf 
primary element—“Action through Ritual and Ministry”—she 
shares an experience of closing a class with the singing and dancing 
of the song “We are dancing Sarahs circle,” sung to the tune of “We 
are climbing Jacobs ladder.” Adults might like to dance and talk 
about themselves and read artsy stories, but this does not mean 
these should take place in a parish Bible study. 

Good Bible studies do what they are named—they study the 
Bible. In a church context, it is the time outside of the Bible study 
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proper that is the time for the leader to become aware of the context 
of the learners’ lives so that they can have this knowledge help them 
explain effectively what is going on in scripture. Too often, as edu¬ 
cators focus on how to study the Bible, their tendency is to consult 
current theories of learning, and have those be the lens through 
which the Bible is viewed. While Blair does raise valuable issues for 
the field of Religious Education, she falls into this trap. 

— Ann Mitsakos Bezzerides 

Augustine Holmes, A Life Pleasing to God: The Spirituality 
of the Rules of St Basil. Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian Publica¬ 
tions, 2000. 

A Life Pleasing to God: The Spirituality of the Rules of St Basil 
attempts to contribute to a burgeoning sub-genre within Catholic 
circles of illuminating the “spirituality” behind the monastic rules 
in order to expand their audience to the laity. 1 For Augustine 
Holmes, this task is both complicated and eased by his topic, the 
so-called “Rules of St. Basil.” Complicated by that fact that the 
monastic “rules” are not rules at all, but rather answers given to 
questions asked in various contexts by Basils disciples across many 
years; as such, they are neither systematic nor always consistent. 
Yet, easier in that just as they are not “rules, ” neither are they strictly 
“monastic.” Basil audience was “mature” (reXeiog) Christians who 
sought to deepen their faith. In this sense, Basil is addressing the 
aim of the Christian life in general and places less emphasis on the 
elements than we would later consider distinctively monastic. 

The book is divided into three parts: The first part sets out to 
provide the background for the rules, specifically the various influ¬ 
ences on Basil’s spirituality. The second part includes modernized 
translations of the first seven rules 2 with accompanying commen- 

1 Over a half-dozen books focusing on the spirituality behind St Benedict’s rule have 
come out in the last 10 years alone! 

2 The translations are based on Clarke and show few major differences save the updat¬ 
ing of terminology. 
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proper that is the time for the leader to become aware of the context 
of the learners’ lives so that they can have this knowledge help them 
explain effectively what is going on in scripture. Too often, as edu¬ 
cators focus on how to study the Bible, their tendency is to consult 
current theories of learning, and have those be the lens through 
which the Bible is viewed. While Blair does raise valuable issues for 
the field of Religious Education, she falls into this trap. 

— Ann Mitsakos Bezzerides 

Augustine Holmes, A Life Pleasing to God: The Spirituality 
of the Rules of St Basil. Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian Publica¬ 
tions, 2000. 

A Life Pleasing to God: The Spirituality of the Rules of St Basil 
attempts to contribute to a burgeoning sub-genre within Catholic 
circles of illuminating the “spirituality” behind the monastic rules 
in order to expand their audience to the laity. 1 For Augustine 
Holmes, this task is both complicated and eased by his topic, the 
so-called “Rules of St. Basil.” Complicated by that fact that the 
monastic “rules” are not rules at all, but rather answers given to 
questions asked in various contexts by Basils disciples across many 
years; as such, they are neither systematic nor always consistent. 
Yet, easier in that just as they are not “rules, ” neither are they strictly 
“monastic.” Basil audience was “mature” (reXeiog) Christians who 
sought to deepen their faith. In this sense, Basil is addressing the 
aim of the Christian life in general and places less emphasis on the 
elements than we would later consider distinctively monastic. 

The book is divided into three parts: The first part sets out to 
provide the background for the rules, specifically the various influ¬ 
ences on Basil’s spirituality. The second part includes modernized 
translations of the first seven rules 2 with accompanying commen- 

1 Over a half-dozen books focusing on the spirituality behind St Benedict’s rule have 
come out in the last 10 years alone! 

2 The translations are based on Clarke and show few major differences save the updat¬ 
ing of terminology. 
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tary. The final part concentrates on specific rules that comment 
upon the construction and maintenance of a Christian commu¬ 
nity, including translations and commentaries on sporadic rules 
dealing with staples of communal life such as the role of obedience 
and fasting. 

In Part One, Holmes identifies three direct influences on Basil: 
his family, his classical education in Athens, and his relationship 
with the ascetic tradition broadly and, more specifically, with 
ascetic pioneer in Asia Minor, Eustathius of Sebaste. The first 
chapter explores Basil’s family milieu in which his asceticism may 
have arisen, concluding that the varied forms and goals of his fam¬ 
ily’s asceticism are apparent in Basil’s later reflections. The second 
chapter is designed around Basil’s famous friendship with Gregory 
of Nazianzus, particularly with the evolution of their thought from 
their days together studying in Athens to their “philosophical” 
ascetic retreat together in Pontus and their eventual involvement in 
ecclesial affairs. Chapter Three traces the origins of Christian ascet¬ 
icism and the particular form it took in Basil’s early mentor, 
Eustathius of Sebaste. 

Chapter Four attempts to bring the previous three chapters 
together to identify the context for Basil’s own unique voice to 
emerge. Although Holmes avoids flatly stating the relative influ¬ 
ence of various factors shaping his ascetic thought, the weight of 
Holmes’ remarks reveals his opinion that looks squarely at 
Eustathius. As Basil comes into his own voice, the shadow of 
Eustathius is not far behind, despite their eventually falling out 
which resulted in Eustathius being “edited out of his biography like 
a purged Soviet General from a picture of a May Day parade” (41). 

Chapter Five represents a bridge chapter dedicated to discussion 
of the complex textual tradition behind the rules and the specific 
genre considerations that must be observed in light of the social 
context behind their delivery. Holmes pays particular attention to 
the audience, which were not monks but those seeking to live in 
“piety,” which was undoubtedly construed in ascetic terms for 
Basil. Yet the ascetic for Basil, Holmes concludes, is “a Christian, 
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no more and no less” (53) and thus the rules are really meant for all 
people striving toward Christ. 

In Part Two of the book, Holmes begins his exegesis of the text 
proper by examining the first seven “rules” which serve as “the basic 
foundation of his whole ascetic system” (59). His “commentaries” 
on the texts are loosely constructed, but usually include a place¬ 
ment of the particular rule within the larger Basilian ascetic project 
and the subsequent influence of the ideas, particularly for Cassian 
and Benedict. There seems to be no consistent pattern in the verita¬ 
ble hodge-podge of methodologies employed by Holmes in these 
commentaries; although he occasionally adds an inspirational 
comment or a personal correction of Basil, he more often tends to 
stick to scholarly approaches: redaction criticism, socio-historical 
analysis, biblical exegesis, and stylistic commentary. His style 
appears to be governed by a stream of consciousness, which at times 
can be difficult to follow. 

Part Three of the book follows a similar pattern, but since the 
subject matters are by and large more concrete than Part Two, the 
corresponding commentaries tend to be more straightforwardly 
historical in method. The topics fall into two broad categories— 
mutual relations and external behavior—but also seem to be 
chosen with an eye to their influence on the Benedictine monasti- 
cism of the West: the role of obedience to the Superior, 3 the case of 
disobedient brother, admission to the community, the monastic 
habit, gender, work and prayer, food, and laughter. In each case, 
Holmes seeks to set the context for the discussion, drawing histori¬ 
cal antecedents and subsequent influences. 

Despite the cartoonish and vaguely vampiric image of Basil on 
the cover (which is more at home at a fright-night ball than any on 
iconostas), the work represents a serious reflection on Basil’s 
thought and his world. The scholar who has a great familiarity with 

3 While it is common in Basilian studies to use “Superior” for npoeanog, it should not 
be read to encompass all that this term would later imply in developed institutional 
monasticism. The npoecjTCjg does not play the role of Christ in the community; 
rather, he himself is subject to the “elders.” 
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the Basilian corpus will find little new material, but the long-stand¬ 
ing debates and standard interpretations are clearly articulated and 
well-presented for academic and non-academic readers alike. 
Additionally, the translations are clear and readable, providing the 
underlying Greek (in transliterated form) for critical terms. As the 
first study devoted to Basil’s asceticism in English since Sister Mar¬ 
garet Murphys published dissertation in 1930, it is a welcome 
addition to our understanding of Basil, though it is not without its 
serious shortcomings, especially for an Orthodox audience. 

In 1930, Sister Murphy criticized the then “standard” work on 
Basil’s monasticism, W.K.L Clarke’s 1913 monograph St Basil the 
Great, a Study in Monasticism, by arguing that “Dr Clarke does not 
approach his subject with that sympathy which gives insight ... 
[since] he is not himself a monastic, he is not even a member of that 
communion in which the ancient Christian monasticism still 
flourishes ...” 4 The reverse might be applied now to Brother 
Holmes’ work: the book’s greatest strengths derive from the 
author’s deep grounding in the monastic tradition and his obvious 
sympathy for “our Basil” which seems to be the source for Holmes’ 
often intuitive insights. However, in as much as Holmes’ tradition 
is decidedly Western (and Catholic), the author’s background is 
also the source of the most significant misrepresentations, idiosyn¬ 
cratic tangents, and trenchant archaic paradigms that guide his 
work. Let me provide a few of the most glaring examples. 

As someone living within a tradition that consciously traces its 
roots to Basil, Holmes clearly struggles with the temptation to ana¬ 
lyze Basil in light of later monastic practices. On the one hand, he is 
aware of the necessity to avoid anachronistic analysis (50) and 
states clearly that “it would be a mistake ... to read the existence of 
such [monastic] communities back into all the earlier rules” (99). 
Nevertheless, the heritage that Holmes provides as keys to reading 
the Asceticon is exclusively monastic writers, particularly Cassian 
and Benedict. One never gets the sense that Holmes really believes 

4 Sister Margaret Gertrude Murphy, St Basil and Monasticism (New York: AMS 
Press, 1930, reprint 1971), xiii-xiv. 
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that these dictums could apply to anything less than a monk. 
Although Basil never uses the term monk or any obvious synonym, 
it is as if Holmes presumes it is implied at every turn. Therefore, 
Part Three could only be, by nature, dedicated to the practices that 
foreshadow full monastic dedication. Holmes approach seems to 
be that Basil was writing a monastic text, even if he did not realize 
it. 

The work also tends to be driven by distinctively Western con¬ 
cerns and questions that are by and large totally foreign to Basil’s 
corpus. Although Holmes may warn the reader about “the spirit of 
the 1960s coloring our reading” (179) and he may realize that “it is 
a mistake to apply ... western preconceptions” (75), he neverthe¬ 
less falls precisely into this trap. For example, in Chapter Seven, 
after digressing into the influence of Hellenism on Christian 
thought, Holmes has a section dedicated to the question of the rela¬ 
tionship between nature and grace. While this may have been an 
important question for the post-Augustinian West, Holmes him¬ 
self is left to admit at the conclusion of this tangent that “perhaps” it 
is a mistake “to approach Basil with Western conceptions of a strict 
distinction between nature and grace” (75). Similarly in Rule 
number five, Basil speaks of the advantage of removing oneself 
from the masses in order, among other things, to “rub out the stains 
of sin by toiling in prayer and persistent meditation on the will of 
God” (127). For Holmes, this single reference to sin in his discus¬ 
sion of withdrawal “also raises the question of our sharing in the 
effects of Adam’s sin” (132). Does it? Is Basil really concerned here 
or anywhere else in his corpus with the problem of Original Sin as it 
has been defined in the Augustinian-influenced West? Holmes’ 
subsequent analysis of the problem of original sin in Basil will seem 
shallow and stilted for those well versed in the Orthodox tradition, 
but the question still remains: are we trying to understand Basil on 
his own terms or anachronistically subjecting Basil’s work to our 
own concerns? 

My final example of the author’s heritage coloring his interpreta¬ 
tion of Basil lies in his repeated distinction between a biblical 
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(Semitic) world and an alien Greek philosophical world. Holmes 
seems unable to shake off the heritage of Harnack, whereby a (false) 
distinction between a Semitic biblical world (which becomes code 
for “good”) and a Hellenistic philosophical usurper (code for 
“bad”) collided in the first four centuries. For Holmes, this charac¬ 
terization underlies numerous evaluations in the text (for example, 
see 71, 75, 77, 91, 121). One gets the sense that Holmes wants 
Basil to provide the holy synthesis of these two unrelated systems 
and he reads the texts in such a way whereby he becomes the hero 
(77). However, was the question correct at the beginning? 

The greatest shortcoming of the book is recognized by the 
author himself in the preface: Who is the intended audience? For 
the common reader interested in Basils worldview, Holmes’ dis¬ 
cussion may often feel obtuse and insignificant; for the Basilian 
scholar, there is little new to whet the intellectual appetite. It is nei¬ 
ther a fully realized scholarly contribution nor does it bridge the 
gap to address popular spirituality. However, for the non-specialist 
scholar or for the intellectually engaged Christian who can with¬ 
stand the occasionally inspirational tone and recognize the Catho¬ 
lic monastic bias, he or she will be rewarded with solid introduction 
to Basil’s asceticism and the modern debates surrounding it. 

— Stephen Lloyd-Moffett 

Nicholas Fennell, The Russians on Athos. Oxford: Peter 
Lang, 2001. 348pp. ISBN 3-906766-93-4 

Mt Athos has for centuries been by far the most important interna¬ 
tional center for Orthodox monasticism, and it has had a profound 
influence on Russian monasticism since the latter’s inception. 
Conversely, Russians have played a part in Athonite affairs ever 
since there were people we would now retrospectively call “Rus¬ 
sian.” Considering the historical importance of the relationship 
between Russia and Athos, the English-language literature on the 
subject is sparse at best. So a book providing an overview of this 
relationship from the beginnings until now is most welcome. 
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(Semitic) world and an alien Greek philosophical world. Holmes 
seems unable to shake off the heritage of Harnack, whereby a (false) 
distinction between a Semitic biblical world (which becomes code 
for “good”) and a Hellenistic philosophical usurper (code for 
“bad”) collided in the first four centuries. For Holmes, this charac¬ 
terization underlies numerous evaluations in the text (for example, 
see 71, 75, 77, 91, 121). One gets the sense that Holmes wants 
Basil to provide the holy synthesis of these two unrelated systems 
and he reads the texts in such a way whereby he becomes the hero 
(77). However, was the question correct at the beginning? 

The greatest shortcoming of the book is recognized by the 
author himself in the preface: Who is the intended audience? For 
the common reader interested in Basils worldview, Holmes’ dis¬ 
cussion may often feel obtuse and insignificant; for the Basilian 
scholar, there is little new to whet the intellectual appetite. It is nei¬ 
ther a fully realized scholarly contribution nor does it bridge the 
gap to address popular spirituality. However, for the non-specialist 
scholar or for the intellectually engaged Christian who can with¬ 
stand the occasionally inspirational tone and recognize the Catho¬ 
lic monastic bias, he or she will be rewarded with solid introduction 
to Basil’s asceticism and the modern debates surrounding it. 

— Stephen Lloyd-Moffett 

Nicholas Fennell, The Russians on Athos. Oxford: Peter 
Lang, 2001. 348pp. ISBN 3-906766-93-4 

Mt Athos has for centuries been by far the most important interna¬ 
tional center for Orthodox monasticism, and it has had a profound 
influence on Russian monasticism since the latter’s inception. 
Conversely, Russians have played a part in Athonite affairs ever 
since there were people we would now retrospectively call “Rus¬ 
sian.” Considering the historical importance of the relationship 
between Russia and Athos, the English-language literature on the 
subject is sparse at best. So a book providing an overview of this 
relationship from the beginnings until now is most welcome. 
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Unfortunately, The Russians on Athos will disappoint both those 
seeking a scholarly treatment of the subject and those seeking a 
popular account. The diminutive size of the bibliography is strik¬ 
ing. The entire list of Greek and Russian works spans barely two 
and a half pages. This is an incredibly short selection out of a vast 
volume of literature, so much so that one might think the book was 
really intended to be a popular account. But the text makes it clear 
this was not intended: much if not most of it is devoted not to nar¬ 
rative so much as to analyzing the value and biases of various 
sources. For several chapters the reader must slog through an ongo¬ 
ing event by event comparison between the two sources the author 
considers to be the most important ones. Not infrequently one 
meets historical references that could only be understood by some¬ 
one already familiar with Russian history and geography (e.g., ref¬ 
erence to the Normanist controversy on 53 and to “the Morea” on 
42). Anyone seeking a readable narrative of the history will be dis¬ 
appointed to find instead a jumble of data that is hard to keep 
straight and even harder to maintain interest in. 

Even when Fennell is focusing on a particular source, his reason¬ 
ing does not always inspire confidence in his judgment. Thus one 
source s veracity is questioned because its author had only spent 
five years on Athos, and “this was hardly enough time for him to get 
to know Athonite life properly.” The reliability of this mans 
account is again called into question because he left Athos a couple 
of times and should not have done that since “a great schema-monk 
should leave his monastery only if absolutely necessary.” As addi¬ 
tional evidence of the questionable nature of this man’s witness, 
Fennell points out that at one point he actually petted a stray dog, 
meaning “he was unaware of a canon forbidding monks to touch 
unclean animals” (all on 87). This hardly represents source criti¬ 
cism of the highest scholarly standards. 

The book inspires even less confidence in its reliability when it 
strays beyond narrow analysis of particular sources. This is perhaps 
most evident in its coverage of the “Name Glorifiers” dispute that 
occurred around 1912-1914. This sequence of events involved a 
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complex theological debate, the course of which was intimately 
connected with and determined by international political intrigues 
revolving around the question of which nation(s) would control 
the Athonite peninsula. It culminated in the forcible expulsion of 
nearly one thousand Athonite monks by Russian military forces, 
which effectively began the Russian decline on Athos before World 
War I or the Bolshevik revolution began. All this is reduced by Fen¬ 
nell to a case of demagogues stirring up “simple and barely literate” 
monks, whose “mutiny” was “surgically and efficiently concluded 
by concerted Russian action” (204). Antonii Bulatovich—whose 
travels as a military officer combined with his writing ability left us 
with what are to this day some of the best accounts of Ethiopia in 
the early twentieth century, who tirelessly pounded out tome after 
tome of theological works in support of the “Name Glorifiers” 
from 1913 until the revolution in 1917, and who then served in 
the front lines as a chaplain in the Russian army—is dismissed as a 
“rabble-rouser” who engaged in “seditious” activity after a “shady 
career” in the army (202). Those who supported him are given by 
Fennell the unqualified epithet of “heretics” (204) although they 
and their beliefs were officially rehabilitated later by the Holy 
Synod, and unofficially endorsed by a wide range of Orthodox 
theologians then and now. 

Insofar as historical understanding of these events is concerned, 
even more disconcerting than the authors obvious bias is his sepa¬ 
rate treatment of the Name Glorifier controversy versus the politics 
surrounding the question of whether Greece would take ownership 
of Athos. These two intimately interwoven stories are divided up as 
thoroughly as if they happened at different times and revolved 
around different places. 

The authors disgust for the “Name Glorifiers,” is evidenced in 
his remark about a Russian Holy Synod emissary who “arrived at 
the skete on 8 April, was ‘converted’ to the heresy within twenty- 
four hours and died there of a stroke on 18 May, as if felled by 
divine retribution.” At the risk of suffering divine retribution, this 
reviewer feels compelled to adjudge this book as being of little value 
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either to the scholar or the layman interested in Athonite history. 
The need for an English-language account of the history of Rus¬ 
sians on Athos remains unfilled. 

— Tom Dykstra 

Patricia Fox, God as Communion: John Zizioulas, Elizabeth 
Johnson , and the Retrieval of the Symbol ofthe Triune God. 
Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical Press, 2001. x+265 
pp. $24.95 (paper). 

It is all too easy for theology, much like politics, to degenerate into 
the “name game.” By this I mean that rather than giving attention 
and full consideration to the voice and the arguments of an other, 
theologies become categorized with such namings as “Orthodox,” 
“Feminist,” “Conservative Catholic,” “Liberal Protestant.” Such 
categories are not entirely without their purpose, especially with 
regard to understanding general movements in theology; but, they 
are often used to raise the flag of mutual exclusivity and prevent any 
true listening, and hence, any true conversation to occur within 
theological discourse. 

Patricia Fox’s God as Communion may be a surprise to many 
“Orthodox” and “Feminist” theologians who think that the two 
theological traditions have nothing to say to each other. Fox shows 
that, at the very least, each of these two specific theologians, John 
Zizioulas and Elizabeth Johnson, has much to say to the other, 
shares much with the other, and could learn from the other. In 
many ways, this book is a model for how theology should proceed: 
1) careful interpretation of important thinkers, 2) critical assess¬ 
ment of their strengths and weakness and 3) a movement toward 
constructive models or proposals. Fox succeeds in the first two 
steps but with regard to constructive proposals, she leaves the 
reader wanting. 

For those introducing themselves to the theologies of Johnson 
and Zizioulas, this book provides a thorough and concise reading 
of their theologies. The first two parts, comprising seven chapters, 
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either to the scholar or the layman interested in Athonite history. 
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Patricia Fox’s God as Communion may be a surprise to many 
“Orthodox” and “Feminist” theologians who think that the two 
theological traditions have nothing to say to each other. Fox shows 
that, at the very least, each of these two specific theologians, John 
Zizioulas and Elizabeth Johnson, has much to say to the other, 
shares much with the other, and could learn from the other. In 
many ways, this book is a model for how theology should proceed: 
1) careful interpretation of important thinkers, 2) critical assess¬ 
ment of their strengths and weakness and 3) a movement toward 
constructive models or proposals. Fox succeeds in the first two 
steps but with regard to constructive proposals, she leaves the 
reader wanting. 

For those introducing themselves to the theologies of Johnson 
and Zizioulas, this book provides a thorough and concise reading 
of their theologies. The first two parts, comprising seven chapters, 
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are devoted to showing the coherence of each of their theological 
“systems” with special emphasis on aspects of their theologies that 
will contribute toward Fox’s own attempt at retrieval of the symbol 
of the Triune God. Her presentation of Zizioulas could have been 
clarified further by showing the importance of “freedom” to 
Zizioulas’s trinitarian theology. Fox is fully aware of the centrality 
of “freedom” to Zizioulas’s theology, but does not show how “free¬ 
dom” forms the basis for Zizioulas’s adamant insistence on the cate¬ 
gory of “person” for the doctrine of the Trinity and on the monar¬ 
chy of the Father. In terms of the latter, the monarchy of the Father 
does more than simply emphasize “the centrality of God as 
person,” or “the divinity and uniqueness of each of the Trinitarian 
persons deriving from their relation of origin,” or illustrate “God’s 
personal freedom” (223). For Zizioulas it conveys an important 
soteriological point insofar as God’s freedom from necessity to 
determine the mode of God’s existence is the condition for the pos¬ 
sibility of human freedom from the given of finitude and death. 
According to Zizioulas, if the monarchy of the Father were 
rejected, then God’s mode of existence would be subject to neces¬ 
sity and would not be “free” to save creation from the giveness of 
creaturely finitude and death, since God cannot give what God 
does not have. Whether one agrees with this logic or not, 
Zizioulas’s insistence on the monarchy of the Father focuses atten¬ 
tion on the doctrine of the Trinity as a claim about the freedom of 
God to unite with what is other than God for the sake of 
communion. 

In the third part, Fox draws on the Roman Catholic theologian, 
David Tracy, as she attempts a “mutually critical correlation” of the 
theologies of Johnson and Zizioulas. Fox begins the critical correla¬ 
tion of their theologies by attempting to locate each of the theolo¬ 
gians within the distinction “from below (Johnson)/from above 
(Zizioulas).” Although it is understandable how the theologies of 
Zizioulas and Johnson might seemingly be classified as such, one 
wonders whether this distinction is the most adequate framework 
for interpreting their theological method and content, and for 
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relating the two theologians in a “mutually critical correlation.” 
This unhelpful distinction, much like the patristic counterpart of 
“logos-sarx/logos-anthropos,” does less to render intelligible par¬ 
ticular theologies and does more to obfuscate their complexities. 

The “below/above” distinction popularized by Pannenberg has 
had many and various meanings in its “effective history,” but Fox 
defines a theology from “above” as one that “begins with the tradi¬ 
tion” and a theology from “below” as one that “begins with critical 
issues of humanity and creation” (240). Neither Johnsons nor 
Zizioulas’s theology neatly fit into this categorization. Both theolo¬ 
gians share the position that the doctrine of the Trinity has its basis 
in the experience of God revealed in Jesus Christ. For Johnson, 
womens experience, particularly that of oppression within Chris¬ 
tian history, is essential for rendering an adequate trinitarian inter¬ 
pretation of the God of Jesus Christ. Zizioulas, however, also 
argues for a trinitarian theology that is existentially relevant, as Fox 
herself indicates. What concerns Zizioulas is not systemic oppres¬ 
sion but the human tragic situation of freedom in the face of fini- 
tude and death. What unites Zizioulas and Johnson are trinitarian 
theologies that are informed by attention to particular aspects or 
experiences of the human condition. What one was hoping from 
Fox’s mutually critical correlation was a trinitarian theology that 
can speak to both human finitude and systemic oppression. 

The third part of this book, however, is really a preparation for 
this constructive task, as it offers a mutually critical comparison of 
their trinitarian theologies together with suggestions for a correla¬ 
tion. A mutually critical correlation would result in a trinitarian 
theology that would integrate the strengths of Zizioulas s and John¬ 
son’s theologies that Fox identifies, redress the weaknesses, speak to 
their existential concerns, and account for exactly how such a trini¬ 
tarian theology can be rendered intelligible. This is no easy task, 
and one hopes Fox will develop it more fully in a future volume. If 
no such book should be produced, then this should not detract 
from Fox’s already important contribution with God as Commu¬ 
nion, namely, a convincing illustration that theologies from seem- 
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ingly disparate trajectories can and should be brought into fruitful 
conversation that can advance and enhance our knowledge of the 
God revealed in Jesus Christ. 

— Aristotle Papanikolau 

Anna Marie Aagaard and Peter Bouteneff, Beyond the East- 

West Divide: The WCC and the “Orthodox Problem.” 

Geneva: World Council of Churches Publications, 2001. 

I did not start with the intention of reading this book to the end. I 
just thought I would “taste” it briefly to see what it was all about. 
But once I began to taste, I found I could not let go. I began reading 
it avidly, enjoying every minute of it. It turned out to be a spiritual 
and theological feast. 

Dr Peter Bouteneff, who teaches systematic theology and spiri¬ 
tuality at St Vladimirs Seminary in New York, undertook to 
explain Orthodox ecclesiology, while his counterpart, Anna Marie 
Aagaard, who teaches theology at the University of Aarhus in Den¬ 
mark, speaks to the same subject from a Protestant (Lutheran) per¬ 
spective. At the end of the two presentations each writer responds 
to the other’s presentation. 

What really elicited and kept my attention was BoutenefFs mag¬ 
nificent explanation of Orthodox ecclesiology. This not a particu¬ 
larly simple subject, yet he explained it in such an enticing manner 
that I could hardly put the book down. He made me realize that 
Orthodox ecclesiology is not just a matter of theory but has many 
practical ramifications as we deal with non-Orthodox Christians. 
Anna Marie Aagaard’s explication of Protestant ecclesiology pro¬ 
vided a contrast that made Orthodox ecclesiology much more 
comprehensible to me. 

BoutenefFs presentation “Orthodox Ecclesiology and the Ecu¬ 
menical Movement” is subdivided into three parts: 1) The Ortho¬ 
dox Church’s Self- understanding; 2) The Orthodox Church and 
Other Christians; 3) Ecclesiology and Unity. Anna Marie Aagaard’s 
presentation is entided “So We Believe, So We Pray. Worship-Tradi- 
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tion-Ecclesiology.” The writing of this book was occasioned the co¬ 
called “Orthodox Problem,” that is, the withdrawal of the Orthodox 
Churches of Georgia and Bulgaria from the WCC and the fact that 
other Orthodox churches are “no longer satisfied with the present 
forms of Orthodox membership in the WCC.” This “problem” 
yielded a blessing in Peter BoutenefFs masterful exposition of Ortho¬ 
dox ecclesiology. Anna Marie Aagaard, on the other hand, produced a 
superb explanation of Protestant ecclesiology. The contrast between 
the two ecclesiologies makes for remarkable and challenging reading. I 
highly recommended this book for clergy and laity who wish to learn 
exactly where the Orthodox Church stands in the midst of the 
thousands of denominations that exist today. 

— Anthony M. Coniaris 
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